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The accomplishments of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women in its twenty-five years of exist- 
ence have won it the approval of the governments 
and peoples of America. For a long time it was the 
only moving force in the struggle to win equal 
rights for women in the Western Hemisphere. And 
what an arduous struggle it was! The Commission 
exercised a decisive influence on American legis- 
lation through its periodic meetings and in the Inter- 
American Conferences, constantly advocating the 
principles that gave it birth, encouraging every 
national movement that pursued the same aims, 
distributing information on the progress achieved. 
And today that legislation is incomparably more 
just and equitable. 

\ large number of resolutions, votes of confidence, 
and conventions adopted at the Inter-American Con- 
ferences reveal the Commission’s continuing influ- 
ence on our government's deliberations. Its very es- 
tablishment was a unique phenomenon in the history 
of international law, which was later duplicated in 
the United Nations through the zealous efforts of 
distinguished Commission members. On the face of 
it, it seems to be a legal paradox that the govern- 
ments should create an international agency for the 
purpose of demanding that they promulgate just 
and equitable legislation for women, With char- 
acteristic feminine subtlety, the authors of this 
extraordinary invention realized that they had to 
be cloaked in official authority to be able to stand 
up to the governments, very often campaigning for 
changes the governments would not like. 

The results are apparent. In most of the Latin 
American countries civil and political rights have 
been progressively granted to women, Laws have 
been passed to protect the rights of those who work 
and to assure them working conditions equal to 
those enjoyed by men. The Commission can look 
back with pride and satisfaction on this first stage 
of its existence.’ But the American 
cially the Latin American woman, is aot yet a 
legally free or complete being. In most of our coun- 
tries she is condemned by custom rather than law 
to a position of irritating inferiority in all fields. 
Many people in America remain completely indif- 
ferent to discrimination against women, continuing 
to regard it as a biological and natural fact, just as 
a cotton planter of two centuries ago might have 
looked on slavery. But a peaceful revolution is 
under way and the victories already won, amid gen 
eral rejoicing, clearly indicate that in a short time 
the OAS Charter’s proclamation of the fundamental 
rights of the individual, regardless of race, na- 
tionality, creed, or sex-—a solemn promise made to 
the peoples by the governments—will become a 


woman, espe- 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


A serious preoccupation with the problems 
of Latin America’s cities provoked Luts 
Vera’s answers to “What's Wrong with 
Latin American Architecture?” native 
of Valparaiso, Chile, Mr. Vera majored in 
vhilosophy at the Catholic University in 
Santiago, then took his degree in archi- 
tecture and went to the School of Fine 
Arts in Rio de Janeiro for graduate work. 
He contributed to the city plan for Callao, 
Peru, and worked with Le Corbusier on 
he Master Plan of Bogota. While in the 
( Iso taught at the National University and 
the University of the Andes. He is now assistant chief of the 
PAU Housing and City Planning Division. His skill with a camera 
is apparent in the illustrations for his article, which are his own 
photograph 


oid “I feel very much at home in California, 

since it is almost an exact replica of 
central Chile, where [ was born,” says 
Fernanpo Avecria, who calls to mind an 
aspect of his far-off native land in “Chilean 
lroubadors.” Dr. Alegria came to the 
United States in 1941 as an exchange stu- 
dent. After studying for a year in Ohio, 
he transferred to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, where he won his 
Ph.D. and is now teaching Spanish Ameri- 
can literature. His novel Lautaro captured 


the Farrar and Rinehart prize in 1944. A second novel, Camaleon, 
was published in Mexico, and a book on Walt Whitman in 
Shasich America will come off the press this year. He is now 
at work on a story about the Chileans who have settled in 
California. 


Sao Paulo-born Benepicra Quirino pos 
Santos, author of “Portuguese Yankees,” 
has been with the Brazilian edition of 
AMERICAS ever since the magazine was 
founded in 1949, Curiously, not until she 
came to the United States did she work 
for a Brazilian—-at the Pan American 
Union; in her country she was connected 
vith the U.S. consulate. After arriving in 
he States seven years ago, she worked 
vith musicologist Carleton Sprague Smith 
of the New York Public Library, then 


st journalism at the University of North Carolina. Miss 
Sa s also responsible for another story this month, “Woman's 
Place.” 


Riemann of the modest but magnificent 
effort going on in “Boys Town, El Sal- 
vador” prompted Americas to ask for a 
complete firsthand report from Ricarpo 
TRIGUEROS Leén, who hails from that 
Central American country. Born in Ahua- 
chapan, he studied law at the University 
of El Salvador. Later he went into jour- 
nalism, is now director of the monthly 
magazine Ars. Dr. Trigueros de Leén is 
chief of the department of letters in the 
Salvadorean Bureau of Fine Arts, a pro- 
fessor of literature, and the author of three books of sonnets as 
well as a volume of essays. 


1 A fat record collection testifies to Ar- 
MANDO S. Pires’ lively interest in keeping 
abreast of his country’s popular tunes, 
which he discusses in “Rio and Tin Pan 
Alley.” Editor of Americas’ Brazilian edi- 
tion, he came to the United States in 1941 
on a scholarship—after studying law at 
the University of Rio—and has lived here 

ever since. However, he has made extended 

visits home during that time, and always 

voi 4 comes back with recordings of the latest 

; hits. Although he’s adept at the piano, he 

claims he’s never been able to master the complicated rhythms 
of Brazilian popular songs. 


In “Year of the Priest,” novelist James Norman describes a 
tragic episode in Mexican history, in which Father Hidalgo paid 
with his life for his contribution to the cause of liberty. A native 
of Chicago, Mr. Norman is now living in Mexico. Besides his 
three novels, he has written many short stories and articles, which 
have appeared in the Atlantic, Collier's, and the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


In this month’s book section, Ecuadorean ANivat Burrron of 
the PAU labor division brings to his discussion of Human Prob- 
lems in Technological Change, edited by Edward H. Spicer, 
personal experience in UN and UNESCO technical assistance 
missions. The Diccionario Castellano de Palabras Juridicas y 
Técnicas Tomadas de la Legislacién Indiana (Castilian Dictionary 
of Juridical and Technical Words Taken from Legislation of the 
Indies), by Rafael Altamira, is analyzed by Mexican lawyer 
Javier Matacon, historian and now interim director of the 
Inter-American Review of Bibliography, published by the Pan 
American Union. Muna Lee of the State Department, best known 
for her brilliant translations as well as her original poetry, com- 
ments on Charles E. Nowell’s History of Portugal. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 


American nations—-Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 


United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 


technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 


Cultural Council. 


the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as gy 3 of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 


tion, 


ides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 


Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 


Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization; 
original languages, outstanding articles from newspapers and magazines all over the Hemisphere. 


and the quarterly Panorama, which republishes in full, in their 
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Window design in Inca fortress of Machu Picchu reflects contours 
of rugged landscape. Pre-Columbian structures fit their 
surroundings better than many built in Latin America today — 


Luis Vera 


Last Octoser, eighteen hundred architects from all the 
American countries and a select group of specially in- 
vited European colleagues met in Mexico City at the 
Pan American Congress of Architects. It was the eighth 
time in thirty-two years that this body of professional 
men had gathered to hear about ideas and achievements 
in their field. This time there was no general discussion, 
no study committees were appointed, and the conclusions 
reached differed little from those adopted at the seven 
previous sessions. However, the Congress provided two 
opportunities for judging the present state of Latin 
American architecture. One was the meeting place itself. 
University City, the new National University campus. 
The other was an exhibition of architectural work from 
each country. 

Mexico’s University City stands out today as the fore- 
most | experiment in conte mporary Latin American archi- 


all space by Brazilian architect 
Oscar Nieme yer uses adadjustaoie asbestos blinds to admit fresh Psey'y 
ir while blocking direct sunlight, meeting demands of climate wer 


tecture. It represents a reaction against the isolation of 
the university's various schools, faculties, and institutes, 
scattered throughout the city in old buildings, and an 
effort to achieve physical, moral, and educational unity 
in a complete architectural grouping. The site chosen for 
the project was on the Pedregal. an immense lava field 
in suburban San Angel, south of the capital. The land- 
scape is striking: vegetation pokes up through the cracks 
and crevices of an endless gray mass of lava rock, 
poured out twenty-six centuries ago by Xitle, one of 
the voleanoes in the distant background. 

An outstanding feature of University City, over and 
above the individual merits of each building, is the unity 
of the group and harmony with the land. The de- 
signers have tried to combine strictly local elements with 
the universal in a new synthesis. Above the basaltic 
rocks, the latest are hitectural movements prove them- 
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selves in the use of new building techniques and ma- 
terials, in the latest developments of fresco, mosaic, and 
mural painting, in taking full advantage of the austere 
setting. 

In going over the complex techniques required, the 
Mexican architects realized they would have to form 
work teams, starting with a program of action and of 
integral planning that foresaw any possible contingency. 
Nevertheless, since a certain freedom of individual ex- 
pression was permitted, the buildings represent every- 
thing from the first attempts at discarding historic styles 
to the most advanced trends. Perhaps the best are the 
stadium, the library, and the jai-alai courts. 

Access for vehicles is peripheral, so that the pedestrian 
is not disturbed. Porticos connect the widely separated 
buildings. Pavements are important factors in the over-all 
composition; trees and cactus plants are grouped in 
limited masses. Differences in elevation are solved by 
means of retaining walls and slopes of volcanic rock. 
Artistic steps strategically placed complete the treatment 
of levels and space. The whole combination of spaces 
and buildings, together with the surrounding landscape, 
possesses an extraordinary earthy robustness, like that 
of the ancient pyramids and the Indo-Spanish buildings. 

The exhibition of architecture at the meeting, on the 
other hand, reflected a state of general disorientation. 
Almost all the works shown—four miles of projects 
represented plans not yet carried out. 

Until recently, Latin American architects designed only 
large buildings. All these lucky fellows had to do was 
prepare a sketch and give an order establishing style 
and decoration, and the rest was as good as done. Now 
they have had to descend from their pedestal to design 
grocery stores, factories, and low-cost housing. The ex- 
hibition revealed their ideas, their struggles, their am- 


Native fruits, shells, and flowers became motifs of Indo-Spanish 
coration. Cloister of Compania Church, Arequipa, Peru 
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Stone carried as ballast rom Panama went into typical 


American baroque facade of San Agustin Church, Lima 


bitions, and their resistance. Also, their longing to 
recover the lost positions. 

The show presented all the latest fashions, all the pass- 
ing tendencies, all the formalistic accessories and man- 
nerisms of construction incapable of serving as a point 
of departure for future development. Of course, there 
were some examples of good architecture—but very few. 
Considered as symbols of prevailing attitudes, the works 
exhibited were representative, but from the practical 
point of view, most were bad. Why? 

Broadly speaking, the directions architecture is taking 
today in Latin America merely reflect what is happening 
to world architecture in general. In this discussion I 
do not wish to side with any of the disputing esthetic 
schools, for | maintain that the true art of construction 
is independent of styles and “isms.” Nor will I attempt 
to explain contemporary architecture, but only to pre- 
sent my own reaction to it. 

Architecture was born of the necessity for protecting 
man, and a straight line can be drawn from the Indian 
hut through the centuries-old stone building to the glass 
and steel skyscraper. The function of shelter is much 
broader today than in, primitive times, for it involves 
not only man’s living quarters, but also the factory, the 
workshop, the school, the theater, the church: even more, 
the civic and community center: the city. For architec- 
ture has been transformed into planning for the com- 
munity; from the direct shelter of man it has extended 
its field to protection for all human activity. This has 
given rise to mental and emotional problems that in- 
crease the architect’s responsibilities in our time. 

In various periods of history, architectural ornamenta- 
tion has sprung from man’s natural impulse to decorate 
his work to represent not so much a personal tendency 
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as the decisions of a well-established society. ‘Thus the 
special character a people or a given era of a civilization 
gives its architecture is not a conscious effort. For the 
builder, it is not a question of individual taste but a 
manner of expression already formed. 

There is no doubt about architecture’s fundamental 
role in transforming environment, not only because 
buildings are coming to make up a large part of the 
daily, routine territory covered by man, but also because 
architecture reflects the organic, functional purposes of 
society. In eras of social disruption like ours, architecture 
tends to lose its essential character. We can even say 
that the attitude of today’s architecture is superficial 
and false. 

In eras of construction and organization, of synthesis, 
such as the colonial and certain pre-Columbian periods, 
architecture becomes the most important art. the most 
social and anonymous, designed by many for the good 
of all. The Inca, Maya, or Aztec structures grew out of 
the earth; their form and decoration were the product 
of indigenous culture, which was deeply imbued with the 
landscape. Indo-Spanish baroque and Portuguese tropical- 
ism must be considered as specific psychological states 
of a people’s artistic sensibility. 

The men of Tahuantinsuyo and Anahuac raised mag- 
nificent temples to the sun and the moon, in Coricancha 
(Cuzco) and Teotihuacan (in the Valley of Mexico). 
They built splendid palaces like those of Kolkampata, 
Palenque, and Mitla: they founded surprisingly well- 
planned cities like Tenochtitlan, Machu Picchu, and 
Chanchan; they laid out roads for the chasquis, the 
Incas’ runners; they constructed irrigation and drainage 
canals that show an excellent knowledge of hydraulic 
engineering. These men had adjusted themselves physi- 


Common portal joining diverse buildings at Patzcuaro, Mexico, 
shows colonial architecture’s spirit of social unity 


Varied materials are combined in sober style in Torre Tagle by e 
Palace, Lima, now Peruvian Ministry of Foreign Affairs x: 


cally and spiritually to the landscape: the picturesque, 
twisted, moist, fertile tropics were engraved in the stones 
of the Valley of Mexico, Yucatan, and Guatemala; the 
immense Andes and the arid, linear altiplano became 
walls in Tiahuanaco, streets and fortresses in Cuzco, and 
buildings along the sacred Valley of Vilcanota. 

Then the conquistador arrived to destroy this esthetic 
order of local art. The Conquest was a contradictory era 
—religious and spiritual in some aspects; worldly, ma- 
terialistic, and frivolous in others. It produced equally 
contradictory architecture—sometimes severe pro- 
found; often decorative and insubstantial. Europe subju- 
gated American art with a rigorous esthetic dictatorship. 
The foreign architecture imported from the Peninsula 
was often superimposed on pre-Columbian walls, and 
the Cuzco streets and temples are a permanent reproach 
for that subjugation: Santo Domingo was built on the 
Coricancha and the Cathedral over the palace of 
Huiracocha. 

But mestizaje, intermixing, soon took place, and 
throughout America in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the building phenomenon of the European 
Middle Ages was repeated. Again the elements of the 
objective landscape were incorporated into the esthetic 
fabric of the buildings, once more they stirred stone 
and wood to frisk about in facades, retables, and panel- 
ing. in a deep interpenetration of the cultures of the 
Indian and the conquistador. 

This mestizo art, the American baroque, was produced 
for just one hundred years. It left beautiful examples 
all over America, both of the marvelous Mexican exuber- 
ance, to which the Indian’s feeling gave the best of its 
imaginative treasure, and of the austere Andean conti- 
nence, in ve the native Hispanic sensibility achieved 


(Continued on page 41) 
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James Norman 


BEFORE leaving the presidency, Miguel Aleman of Mexico 
set off one of the liveliest chains of fireworks to illuminate 
the Mexican scene in many a year. The fuse was an 
official proclamation designating 1953 as El Aro de 
Hidalgo, “the Year of Hidalgo.” 

The occasion is the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, Mexico’s George 
Washington, Simén Bolivar, and Joan of Are, all in one. 
So it is no ordinary birthday celebration. 

Preparations were begun months ago to honor this 
simple village priest who became the father of Mexican 
independence. The Mexican Government, state governors, 
provincial towns, private organizations, and social clubs 
have tried to outdo each other in laying elaborate plans. 


Abroad, the Organization of American States formed a 
commission to commemorate the bicentenary. 
Fortunately for the visitor to Mexico, the celebrations 
there are not limited to Hidalgo’s birthday on May 8, 
and to September 16, the historic date when the village 
priest led his parishioners against their Spanish rulers. 
\ staggering number of programs, encompassing torch- 
light parades, pageants, bullfights, concerts, balls, beauty 
contests, and similar activities, are scheduled in both 
cities and villages throughout the year. None will be 
more festive than those in the picturesque colonial cities 
Hidalgo himself knew best. At Querétaro. San Miguel de 
Allende, Guanajuato, and Dolores de Hidalgo, all within 
a few hours drive of each other in the region known as 
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amazing history of Father Hidalgo. 

Hidalgo’s story is brief, lit by a skyrocket brilliance, 
then eclipsed by sudden tragedy. Walking the dusty 
streets in the isolated village of Dolores, a modest, white- 
haired curate in his fifties, he looked like a man whose 
life was behind him. Yet this unknown priest was destined 
to kindle the flame of liberty in his country, raise an 
army from the dry soil, capture a dozen cities, and face 
a firing squad. 

Not too much is known of Hidalgo’s early years. He 
was born of creole parents on the hacienda of Corralejos 
in the State of Guanajuato on May 8, 1753. He was 
educated for the priesthood in Valladolid (now Morelia) 
and ordained in 1779. For a while, he served as rector 
of the Colegio de San Nicolas, today the university. 
in Morelia. Later, possibly because of his too-assiduous 
interest in the oppressed Indians, he was sent to the 
remote village of Dolores in Guanajuato. 

No man to let semi-exile quell his spirit, Father 
Hidalgo put the town on the map, much to the annoyance 
of the Spanish viceregal authorities. A practical man, 
he introduced various forms of cooperative industry to 
Dolores, trying to raise the peons’ standard of living. 
He started pottery factories and brought silkworm cul- 
ture to the region, whereupon the authorities sent troops 
in to cut down the mulberry trees. 

But the practical man was also idealistic. He belonged 
to a correspondence club, the Society for the Study of 
the Fine Arts, established in nearby Querétaro in 1808. 
The fine arts this group concentrated on had little to do 
with sculpture and painting: rather, they studied the 
liberal ideas of the philosophers of the French Revolu- 
tion. Fervently they discussed problems of the day: 
Napoleon's invasion of Spain: the deposed king; the 
despotism of the Spanish rulers and the hoped-for in- 
dependence of Mexico. Already, Mexico City had been 
shaken by a few “parlor revolts,” which failed because 
forces beyond the capital were not involved. 

Hidalgo’s group, farther from the center of politics, 
devised a more realistic scheme. They decided to lead 
a popular uprising, and planned the time of revolt to 


Old well in the tranquil patio of patriots home Dolores. H 


j 
w a national museum containing Hidalgo memorabilia 


From these church steps, the Mexican village priest rallied the 
people of his parish to revolt against their i 


Father Hidalgo’s home, where Allende and Aldama met with him on 
night of September 15, 1810, to initiate Mexican war of independence 


coincide with the Indian festivals in December of 1810. 
In Dolores, villagers began manufacturing war lances. 

The key figures in Hidalgo’s group were Ignacio 
Allende and Juan Aldama, officers of the Queen’s Regi- 
ment at San Miguel el Grande (now San Miguel de 
Allende); Manuel Dominguez, an official of Querétaro; 
and his wife Josefa. 

Early in September the plot was betrayed to the au- 
thorities in Mexico City by Mariano Galvan, a member 
of the conspiracy. Through Dona Josefa, whose profile 
is now memorialized on the Mexican five-centavo pieces 
called Josefitas, a message of warning was sent to Aldama 
in San. Miguel, who rode that night—September 15, 
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Yard of tile factory founded by Father Hidalgo 
raise living standards. Now privately owned, 


still turns out his pottery designs 


1810—to Dolores, bringing the news to Hidalgo and 
Allende. 
There was no time to lose. Shortly after midnight, 
Hidalgo called in the street watchmen of the village and 
ordered them to rally the peons. After saying Mass before 
dawn, he rang the church bell and from the steps rallied 
the people to rise and destroy the Spanish oppressors. 
“My children,” he said, “this day comes to us as a new 
dispensation. Are you ready to receive it? Will you be | 
free... ?” 
Ever since then, Hidalgo’s speech from the church — 
steps, known today as the Grito de Dolores (Cry of = 
Dolores) and the ringing of the bell have been repeated = 
annually on the night of September 15 by the presidents = 
of Mexico. Usually the ceremony takes place beneath _ 
the Dolores bell, which now hangs over the National 
Palace in Mexico City. This year, however, President — 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines will repeat the grito ceremony in 
Dolores. 
' : Every year in Querétaro, San Miguel de Allende, and 
San Miguel Allende is jammed with floats, parades, and Indian Dolores de Hidalgo, a runner carries a scroll message | 
from the Municipal Palace in Querétaro, where Dona 
Josefa was held prisoner, to San Miguel and thence to 
Dolores, where Mexico’s church-step declaration of in- 
dependence is repeated. 
In San Miguel de Allende, a jewel-like colonial town, 
the hour of the famous grito is the signal that touches 
off a brilliant fourteen-day festival. This sun-drenched 
village, home of the revolutionary leaders Allende, Al- 
dama, and Mariano Abasola, is now a mecca for artists 
and a retreat for Mexico’s famous (Cantinflas, among | 
others, maintains a country home there). During the 
Independence fiesta San Miguelinos seldom sleep, what _ 
with the continual round of processions, floats, rodeos, 
bullfights, dances, and fireworks. Mexico’s renowned 
conchero dancers appear in strength; sometimes three or | 
four hundred gyrate for days and nights without rest 
before Allende’s house. 
But back in 1810 there were no festivities. Hidalgo’s — 
first military move was to seize the treasury of Dolores 
and to release debtor prisoners from the town jail. By 
noon of September 16, a revolutionary force of some — 
six hundred ill-equipped men had gathered in the plaza 
before the church. They set out for San Miguel, stopping 
Pageant of the Crucifixion in San Miguel A only at Atotonilco, one of Mexico’s magnificent muraled 
all out 00th anniversary of Hidatgo's birth 
shrines. Here Hidalgo took a banner, a representation 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe, and made it the standard 
of the army of independence. 
Upon reaching San Miguel, Father Hidalgo found that | 
Allende’s regiment had declared for independence. March- | 
ing some thirty miles to Celaya, the army swelled to — 
twenty thousand men, and, after the swift capture of 
Irapuato and Salamanca, the ill-equipped soldiers moved _ 
toward Guanajuato, a fabulously rich mining center. 
Knowing that most people in Guanajuato supported 
Hidalgo, the Spanish civilian and military officials turned — 
the massive Alhéndiga (grain market) into a fortress. | 
Following a bitter siege, a peon miner called Pipila, — 
carrying a slab of stone on his back for armor, set fire 


(Continued on page 46) a 
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Brazilian classic and popula 
meet on closer terms than the 
Here Hei } 


Armando S. Pires 


SO-CALLED popular culture—songs, jokes, slang—is often 
so characteristic of a country that it is quite incompre- 
hensible elsewhere. These popular products are as ephem- 
eral as fashion, and just as commercialized. As in the 
world of styles, a relatively small group of creative. 
imaginative people seize upon a theme, elaborate on it. 
and sell it: some themes stick, some do not; success is 
an elusive, variable circumstance, depending upon un- 
predictable human relations and moods. So it is with 
popular music, exemplified in the United States by, say. 
Duke Ellington, as opposed to the folk music of Burl Ives. 

Significantly, a good deal of folk music is signed 
“Anon.” In other words, it is such a universal mani- 
festation that the actual name of the composer is un- 
important. What matters is that it sprang so legitimately 
from that culture as to become a permanent part of it, 
and that it is so profoundly a human product as to travel 
beyond national boundaries and be accepted (though 
perhaps adapted) in countries far from its birthplace. 
In popular music, the situation is quite different. “The 
Duke” succeeded where thousands of other would-be 
contemporary popular song-writers do not, because he is 
endowed with the admirable talent that enables a man 
to catch the current moods and cater to them in his 


iters Richard Rodgers (music) and Oscar 
; rics) are Tin Pan Alley royalty. Musicals 
The King and | are forms unknown 


work it music, short or new slang 


expressions. Mood Indigo is as much a product of the 
United States as the corner drugstore or the word 
“scram.” Square dances are a folk form practically with- 
out a country, for they occur with only slight varia- 
tions practically everywhere. Even though Mood Indigo 
achieved a certain popularity in other countries, it could 
not have been written anywhere but in the United 
States, whereas square dancing is as popular here as in 
France or Brazil, and it does not matter where it first 
appeared—except perhaps to music historians. 

A comparison of the songs and lyrics of Brazil and 
the United States indicates how much popular music 
despite its commercialism—conveys of the character of 
the country that sings it. The words of a popular tune 
reflect the people’s whole make-up, and often cannot 
be translated or even explained in another language 
without losing their original, specific, often delightful 
meaning. The idea of a “pistol packin’ mama,” for 
example, is as alien to Brazil as a woman like the Bra- 
zilian Amélia would be to the United States. Amélia is 
an immensely popular Brazilian samba that was all the 
rage when it first appeared about eight years ago, and 
is still considered one of the most successful ever pub- 
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lished in my éouaiey. It tells the story of a woman who 
“truly a woman,” mulher de verdade, who demanded 
ae Phe and gave all, the personific ation of a Brazilian 
a ideal; besides, the male singer implies, Amélia 
is not “the marrying kind,” which makes her even more 
og desirable. The racy words, the sly tune itself, the shades 
pone meaning read by the public into the song, add up to 
_ something that probably would not have survived U.S. 
See _ censorship. As a curious mg when the Rita Hayworth 
movie Gilda was shown in Brazil, the resemblance be- 
ween Amélia and Gilda so impressed Brazilians that 
they promptly invented a superwoman and named her 
“Gildélia.” 

A U.S. girl I know who is well acquainted with Mexi- 
can and Cuban songs has often complained of the male 
chauvinism prevalent in their lyrics. She is right. Many 

of these popular songs are meant to be sung by a man 
_ who condescendingly tells his sweetheart he will go back 
to her if it will make her stop weeping into her pillow 
every night; or who avers, the braggart, that she will 
come back to him because she simply cannot live with- 
him: Volverds porque me quieres, “You'll come back 
ja Another song is actually entitled 
No me quieras tanto (“Don’t love me so much’) 
Brazilian males—in songs, that is—are not quite so 
But for the most part the songs imply a 
robust camaraderie between the sexes, a frankly earthy 
re lationship that, though fairly common in U.S. litera- 
ture, is unusual in popular songs in this country. In 
addition to Amélia, many other sambas, sambas-cangées, 


because you love me.” 


baides, and so on, have harped on that theme. One, to 
sung by a man, of course, told of a set-up in which 


. de dia me lava a roupa 
De noite me beija a boca 
E assim nés vamos vivendo de amor ... 


. during the day she does my laundry 
At night she kisses my mouth; 
So we go on living on love. 

Latin American lyrics in general—and those of Brazil 
in particular—mention God and the saints quite freely, 
a concept lacking U.S. songs except indirectly. This 
stems, of course, from the much freer use of such words 
in conversation. Meu Deus is not at all as objectionable 
an exclamation as “My God,” its literal translation. 
By deur vue like “Deus lhe pague” (“May God reward 
— actually another form of “Thank you”), “Deus te 
ajude” (“God help you”), “Sé Deus sabe” (“God only 
knows”), “Nossa Senhora” (“Our Lady”), “Santo 
“Deus” (“Holy God”), and so forth, are common in 
everyday speech and reflect no lack of respect whatso- 
ever. So it is natural for this trend to show up in popular 
music. 

Here are some examples of Brazilian hit tunes in which 
His name was used in a fashion that might be considered 
blasphemous to an Anglo-Saxon: 

Ai, ai, meu Deus Oh, my God 

Tenha pena de mim. .. Have pity on me... . 


Weu Deus do céu, Oh, God in Heaven, 

Que palpite infeliz! What an unfortunate idea! 
All I want is for the Saints 
To wreak vengeance on you. 


. quero vinganca 
aos santos clamar. 


Implorar sé a Deus 

VMesmo assim as vezes nado sou atendido 
Amei e nado venci 

Fui um louco, hoje estou arrependido. 


I'll implore only God, 

And even so sometimes my prayers aren't answere 

I loved and failed, 

I was a fool, and now I’m sorry. lie 
Another common theme Brazilian and other Latin 

American song writing is the hardships inherent in 

countries with a low standard of living. These are not 

presented in bitterness, but cheerfully, as something 

shared by all and therefore tolerated. One prime example 

is a Brazilian song about housing shortages and rent 

controls, which became a classic. In it the singer says: 

I won't leave 

Nobody can evict me, 


Daqui nao saio 
Daqui ninguém me tira, 


Sinhé, Brazil’s late King of 
the Samba, turned out hits 
that usually treat love as a 

matter of spicy humor 


Selj-caricature of the late 
Noel Rosa, who abandoned 
medicine to become one of 
top song-writers 
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He goes on to complain that he has a family but no place 
to go, and claims the law will protect him. This, withal, 
was set to a gleeful melody. Another, more recent opus 
had to do with Maria, the girl carrying a tin can on 
her head who lives in a shack on a hill in Rio and has 
to go down to some construction job on the street below 
to borrow canfuls of water for household use. A gloomier 
theme would be hard to imagine for the lyrics of a 
successful popular song. Then, in this year’s Brazilian 
carnival, one of the best songs was Zé Marmita, the story 
of a worker who leaves home at dawn every day carry- 
ing his lunch-box, hangs precariously on the platform 
of the suburban train, and forgets his troubles playing 
soccer on his lunch hour. Last year’s song about a poor 
man was also a smash hit: 


Sapato de pobre é tamanco, The poor man’s shoes are clogs, 


Almogo de pobre é café... « His lunch is coffee... . 
Pobre vive de teimoso.... He survives out of sheer 


Singer Carmen Miranda 
made the U.S.A. samba 


with O que é 
7 que a bahiana tem? 


Vocalist Eileen Wilson plugs 
the stereotyped “Hit Parade” 

songs of Tin Pan Alley, turned 
out on commercial merit alone 


In the United States, there have been a few morose 
songs that made the hit parade (Gloomy Sunday even 
seems to have driven people to suicide), but they seldom, 
if ever, refer to actual hardships; even the blues are 
mostly concerned with individual reverses, usually of a 
sentimental nature. One of the few really popular songs 
about poverty (One Meat Ball) clearly implies that it is 
unusual to be poor—he “startled one and all” by asking 
for “one meat ball.” While / Can't Give You Anything 
But Love indicates that the man is broke, it leaves no 
doubt that this is strictly temporary. Whereas U.S. songs 
mostly reflect optimism, Brazilian songs reveal resigna- 
tion: in the former, unpleasant circumstances are under- 
stood as a bad break, in the latter they are accepted as 
a sign of more or less irremediable ills. 


Still another characteristic of Brazilian popular music 
is that its writers often seize upon philosophical, political, 
or other serious themes that happen to be the current 
topic of comment—existentialism, for example. In a 
carnival hit that took hold in the United States as a 
radio commercial and became popular with different 
lyrics, Chiquita Bacana, described as a Martinique girl 
who dressed in nothing but the skin of a midget banana 
(Chiquita Bacana, la da Martinica, se veste com uma 
casca de banana nanica), was “an existentialist, and who 
can blame her?” (Existencialista com toda a razdo). 
Brazil’s President Vargas has been mentioned in popular 
hits as “o velhinho | the little old man |”—an affectionate 
appellation, to be sure, but one that might be considered 
disrespectful in another country. 

One theme that frequently recurs in Brazilian hits is 
directly related to racial differences, frankly and openly 
discussed. A sensation of some twenty years ago was a 
song dedicated to a mulatto girl, with lyrics that would 
probably seem shocking to the U.S. public, but were 
quite natural in Brazil. They go something like this: 
“Your hair can’t hide the fact that you’re a mulatto girl, 
because your skin is colored; but since color doesn’t 
matter, | want your love (O teu cabelo ndo nega, mulata, 
porque és mulata na cor; mas como a cor nado pega, 
The song made 
sucn a hit that it still crovs up at carnival time. A more 
to an extremely catchy tune, says: 
“Negra do cabelo duro, qual é o pente que te penteia, 
qual é 0 pente que te penteia?” The words alone would be 
remarkable in the United States: “Oh, stiff-haired Negro 
girl, what comb combs your hair?” This, needless to say, 
is completely devoid of malice or prejudice; rather it 
reflects a frank admission and acceptance of differences, 
just as many Brazilian songs have poked good-natured 
fun at bald men, men with too much hair, brunettes, 
blondes, wooden-legged pirates, old women seeking hus- 


mulata, mulata eu quero o teu amor!).” 


recent success, set 


bands. and other such downtrodden minorities. The 


reference to a Negro woman in a two-year-old hit, how- 
ever, might be construed as a symptom of prejudice: the 
man who is meant to sing it complains of a negra maluca 

an insane Negro—who came up to him with a child 

her arms and loudly proclaimed that it was his off- 
spring. On the other hand, the qualifying adjective is 
used without any of the self-consciousness that always 
accompanies prejudice. 

Sentimental love, almost a sine qua non in popular 
U.S. songs, is not so common on the Brazilian hit parades. 
More often love is presented either as something gone 
the battle of the 
sexes is frequently a subject of the more whimpering 


sour or as a source of spicy pleasure; 
ditties and of some humorous ones. Here are examples 
of both: the late Negro song-writer Sinhé, whose tunes 
were nearly always sure-fire successes, composed one, 
to be sung by a man, that says, “Now look at this woman 
I’ve got,” and proceeds to describe the lady’s moral 
shortcomings, her love of carousing, and so on. In 
another, written by the late, great Noel Rosa, to be sung 
by a girl, an unidentified male is urged to “forget all 
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commented the colebrate d Chilean poet Gabriela Mistral 
: a visit to El Salvador. “They cover the sides of 

— voleanoes, the valley floors, the coastal lowlands. 
meen can travel among them for twelve days and never 
jose interest, for, like fruit trees and cotton, this is an 

exceptionally beautiful crop.” 

Through such a setting | made my way toward the 
Ciudad de los Nifos (Boys Town) in the western prov- 
_ ince of Santa Ana to carry out a special assignment for 
: Americas. It was early morning when | reached the 


oh gates; the sun was shining brightly, and the invigorating 


air made one feel like climbing hills. In the background 
stood Santa Lucia mountain, touched lightly by vagrant 
_ clouds. The boys were already going about their tasks. 
i ae | was warmly greeted by the director of the institution, 
ey Professor Esteban Ibarra, an educator of long experience 
ae I rch inexhaustible energy. While we were talking, a group 
of youngsters came up to ask permission to spend part 
of the morning practicing for a football game scheduled 
for that afternoon. Obviously sharing their enthusiasm, 
he told them to get into their uniforms as soon as the 
eoach arrived. 
The Ciudad de los Nifios is primarily’ a home for 
delinquents rather than for orphans or underprivileged 
a, , hildren, financed and operated by the government with 
the cooperation of a citizens’ organization called Amigos 
la Ciudad. Established in 1950, it is modeled on 
ait Father Flanagan’s Boys Town in Nebraska. The enroll- 
a has swelled from the presen fifty-five to 240. 
_ Most of the boys, whose ages range from ten to nineteen, 
* referred to the school by the courts. They come from 
the streets and tenements, from broken homes, or from 
penal institutions where they had been thrown in with 
adult criminals. 
There are no guards, and a free-and-easy atmosphere 
pervades the place. Discipline is maintained by encour- 


Three times a day the cooks at Ciudad de los Ninos must cope 


eo 240 enormous appetites 


aging the boys to think of themselves not as delinquents, 
but as young people of promise, students from whom 
much is expected. It is a pleasure to see the youngsters’ 
open, friendly manner with their teachers, entirely de-— 
void of the timidity or reserve that might result from 
any feeling of guilt. The teachers affectionately refer 
to their charges as “gentlemen students”—‘caballeros 
alumnos de la Ciudad de los Ninos.” The boys express 
themselves with ease, listen attentively, and never hesi- 


Instruction is offered in a wide variety of trades. Here apprentices 
in masonry and their teacher start work on a garage 
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Ricardo Trigueros de Le 


tate to ask questions. Teaching is by practical, intelli- 
gent methods; there is no absurd learning by rote or 


rigid use of the textbook. After class the students go 
to the library and complete reading assignments on what- 


ever subject is under discussion. 

While | was there I gave an informal talk on Salva- 
dorean literature before a large group of the boys. It was 
fascinating to watch these adolescents’ reaction to a pas- 
toral poem by Alfredo Espino or an essay on the dignity 


Open-air arithmetic lesson. Teachers strive for informal classroom 
atmosphere to help overcome timidity, make boys ask questions freely 


of man. ‘Afte rward they pumped me with quitions about 


Salvadorean authors and their works and about some 
of the poems I had referred to. 

In addition to the director, the staff consists of an 
assistant director, six teachers, six inspectors, seyon 
skilled tradesmen who run the various shops, a doctor, 
a dentist, a sports director, and fourteen other employees. 

Besides the regular primary and secondary courses, 
instruction is offered in crop cultivation, beekeeping, and 
poultry raising, as well as in carpentry, masonry, me- 
chanics, tailoring, and barbering. The boys have a chance 
to practice their trades in the school shops and in those 
of Santa Ana. Three of the advanced student barbers 
take care of their instructor's shop while he teaches 
beginners at the school. 

This year the second course of the three-year “Basic 
Educational Plan” was introduced, and next year the 
third course will be added. Students who fulfill the 
requirements of this plan will be able to go on to obtain 
a primary-school-teacher’s certificate or a diploma in 
sciences and letters. In accordance with a constitutional 
principle, all education at the school must be non- 
sectarian. Although most of the boys are Catholic, there 
are some Protestants, who attend their own churches 
without restriction. Each group respects the other's 
beliefs. 

The esprit de corps at the Ciudad de los Ninos is 
exceptionally strong. In fact, it is not unusual for a boy 
who has been granted a holiday at home to write to 
the director for permission to come back ahead of time. 
While | was being shown through the grounds, an eager 
sixth-grader named Jorge Alberto Argumedo showed me 
a composition he had prepared about his escuelita (little 
school). “I call you little “because your walls 
cannot contain the affection and the dreams of your 
students. ... You and I will both triumph, little school, 
you with your teaching and I with my hopes. How can 


” he wrote, 


Beekeeper shows his pupils how to extract honey for commercial 
purposes 
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inspector supervises a a group of forty 
out some work project every afternoon.” 

“Does the student council actually help run the Ciudad 
de los Ninos?” 

“Yes, indeed. We saw the need for such a council from 
the beginning, to give us direct knowledge of the boys’ 
problems. The eleven members are elected by their fellow 
students.” 

“Are seats on the council usually won by the best- 
qualified students?” 

“Yes, the boys seem to show good sense in their choice 
of representatives.” 

A newcomer at the school is under discreet observa- 
tion for the first five days. He is accompanied every-— 
where by a boy of irreproachable character, who makes 
a confidential report to the administration. During that 
time the new boy gets a warm welcome, promises to 
heme ee L obey the rules, and has a chance to become adjusted to— 

| , his new environment. In the playing fields, the gym- 
nasium, the orchard, the shops, the apiary, the hennery, 
he looks for the activities that interest him most. Usually, 
those first five days decide whether or not a boy will 
stay at the Ciudad de los Ninos. 

R. Z. was an impetuous, handsome youth of sixteen, 
with penetrating black eyes and sneering lips, who was 
forcibly brought to the Ciudad de los Ninos. Although 
his education had not gone beyond the sixth grade, he — 
seemed intelligent and had an air of knowing all the 
answers. Fatherless and undisciplined, he had led other | 
boys in his native village into all kinds of mischief. — 
When the observation period began, he asked all kinds — 
of questions, but took no part in anything: he did not 
like the atmosphere and made no bones about showing it 


{uthor interviews Profe 


director of the Ciudad de los Ninos 


Like boys everywhere, 


riding a fascinating Sport 


: ,. ever repay you for what you have done for me?” This 
re ingenuous tribute, so full of candor, reminded me of the 
ioe I had seen among the students of the experi- 
mental Jesualdo School in Canteras del Riachuelo, Uru- 
guay. 
Impressed by the prevailing spirit of cooperation, I 
asked Professor Ibarra how they had managed to develop 
such teamwork. “The boys know that their privileges 
depend on carrying out their duties,” he said, “and that 
there are sanctions for disobeying the rules.” 
“What kind of sanctions?” 
“The kind that will make the boys recognize their 
mistakes and at the same time benefit the school. They 
are required to prepare a vegetable plot, clean the 
dining room, straighten up the dormitories, paint a wall, 
pump water, split twenty-five pieces of wood, or perform Expert drummers and marimba and maraca players among the 
some other chore. These are useful jobs, not torture. students enliven school functions 
Another punishment is to deprive offenders of a Sunday 
outing or an evening movie.” At the end of three days his mother arrived. 
“What exactly are the inspectors for?” “I’m going to leave here whether you like it or not,” 
“They are specially trained teachers who take turns he told her brusquely. 
at enforcing the rules and meting out punishment, with “You'd better stop and think, son.” said the old 


the a In addition, each woman. “This deci affect your whole future.” 
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Budding poet Jorge Alberto Arg 
reads the work of other generations 


The director, who had been the 


scene, gently ushered her out, then turned to the boy. 
“Just what is it that doesn’t satisfy you about this 
school?” 
just don’t like it.” 
not a very intelligent answer.” 
“It seems very clear to me.” 
“Pll tell you why you don’t like it here. A man who 
makes a woman cry is a coward, and a man who makes 
his own mother cry is a scoundrel. During these three 


days you have looked around at the manly, ambitious 


bovs we have here and vou re afraid you could never 


Caring for the 


measure up. Am I wrong? I'll wait half an hour for 
your answer, and after that you must get out, because 
I have always found wishy-washy people repugnant.” 
The boy lowered his glance, containing himself with 
difficulty. But the medicine worked. When the director 
returned, he said in a fatherly tone: “Well, my young 
friend, I'm sorry to have had to speak to you that way. 
But | am always frank, and if you come to know me well 
some day, you'll realize that this is a necessary quality 
for gentlemen. You interest me because you are frank 
too. You have an impulsive but appealing personality. 
The trouble is, no one has understood you. You have 
many friends who admire and fear you because of your 
intelligence. You are devoted to them and would even 
give your life to help them, but they don’t understand 
it that way. The more you amount to in life, the more 
you can do for your friends.” The director's closing 
words finished the job: “I don’t want you to leave here 
angry with me. Ill always be on your side. Will you 
stay five days until your mother comes for you or are 
you leaving today?” 
“Let’s wait until she comes.” replied the boy quietly. 
Today he is a magnificent student in the secondary 
grades and a leader in everything he undertakes. Some- 


affec tion an d a sense of responstouttly 


ook 
in the boy’s eyes, as if he 1 were saying: = “Do you er 
Mr. Director, that | am still not worth the trouble?” 
The famous zoo at the Ciudad de los Nifios is a center 
of attraction for all of Santa Ana, drawing crowds to 
the school every Sunday and holiday. Caring for the 
animals develops affection and a sense of responsibility 
in the boys, while the festive atmosphere created by the 
visitors satisfies the youngsters’ urge for excitement. To 
start the collection, each teacher contributed a few ani- 
mals, and subsequent denations by interested citizens of 
everything from African lions to white mice have brought 
the number of species represented up to one hundred. 


¥ 
s develop Zoo als« to the s 


keeps boys from seeking excitement in the city 


The students themselves have helped put up most of 
the spacious, well-ventilated buildings and prepare the 
playing fields. About ten acres of the grounds are planted 
to corn, rice, cassava, banana trees, coffee, and various 
vegetables, all of which the boys help cultivate. 

\ placement office finds jobs in factories, stores, and 
private homes for those whose tendencies toward de- 
linquency have been overcome. This department makes 
frequent check-ups, and any boys who do not justify the 
confidence placed in them are returned to the institution. 

In the late hours of the afternoon I watched some of 
the youngsters enjoying themselves in the zoo—eyeing 
the lions with the golden manes as they slowly stretched 
themselves, laughing at the rabbits’ capers, or admiring 
the monkeys’ trapeze stunts. 

Farther on | found my young acquaintance of the 
morning. Jorge Argumedo, reading a book of poetry 
under a tree. A brilliantly colored macaw sat in the 
twisted branches above his head. After some coaxing he 
handed me a poem he had written himself, and | was 
amazed at the promise it showed. | came away with the 
firm conviction that here at the Ciudad de los Ninos lived 
budding men of letters, future teachers, new workmen, 
who would some day do El Salvador proud. @ @ ® 
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WHAT SURPRISES ANYONE studying the history of Chilean 
poetry is the tremendous gap that yawns between its 
epic beginnings in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
-turies and its lyric culmination in the contemporary 
_ period. True, José Toribio Medina filled hundreds of 
— of his Historia de la Literatura Colonial de Chile 
_ with a kind of semicultivated poetry dating mostly from 
the eighteenth century. But the reader of such stuff, 
a bound to admire the distinguished compiler’s 
patience, cannot help wondering whether it was worth 
the trouble of saving. For it is not in these insipid verses 
sea saint’s-day greetings, eulogies of a new bishop, ec- 


clesiastical polemics, euphuistic fancies—that the pro- 
——verbial Chilean dramatic imagination, courage, and 
; ‘ may be found. The people of the colony 
and the first years of the republic sang their verses in 

Ea the street: at city markets or noisy taverns; at parties 


phos around the brazier in the southern countryside; later. 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, at 
cay the miners’ carousals up north. Part of this popular 
gies poetic output was preserved by oral tradition, part was 
printed on handbills. (There are two important collec- 


Some of these compositions were derived from the 
traditional Spanish ballads and dealt with such old, 
familiar themes as the feats of Charlemagne, Bernardo 


Lara; the adventures of Count Alarcos. The most famous — 


Chilean versions are brought together in Julio Vicuna 


Cifuentes’ Romances Populares y Vulgares. Another type 
of poetry, which evolved in similar fashion, was based _ 
on the Spanish courtly lyrics of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. 
Composed for singing, in ten-line stanzas (décimas) 
often in the form of a gloss, the popular verses were | 
comments on the human and the divine; contests of 
extemporaneous wit and inventiveness: political, re- 
ligious, or literary satires; and savage observations on | 
affairs of the day. They were circulated by troubadors | 
(often called payadores or puetas) who, unlike their medi- | 
eval counterparts, sang not for money but for the sake — 
of singing, accepted proudly the innkeeper’s proffered 
glass of wine or chicha, and found sufficient glory merely 
in vanquishing their rivals and in the prestige they en- — 
joyed wherever they went. The chronicles of the Con- _ 
quest and the colony do not tell how their art took form. 
All the handbills date from the nineteenth century and — 
our own. As far as I know, the oldest poetry to which — 
we have any clue is indicated in a verse of Bernardino | 
Guajardo-—perhaps the greatest of the Chilean popular 
poets—which says: 
I was getting on 
And I was pretty old. 
But | beheld myself failing in 
sight 
And grown stiff in the hands, 
Useless for play 


Ya fui entrando en edad 
y estaba bastante anciano. 
Mas me vi falto de vista 


y entorpecido de manos, 
initil para los juegos 
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que se preparasen luego 
a echar cada uno un reniego 
contra el Angel de la Guarda 
y en esta gran zalagarda 

un diablo se cayo al fuego. 


Una condenada vieja 


se trenz: 
otro diablo pequenite 


se le pego in Ye ja 
las cejas 
con las garras le corto 


con gruesisimas cadenas 
y para acabar sus penas 


Una noche conspiraron 


q Wandering nineteenth-century poets 
| recorded the spirit of their age 


| 
y mas para los trabajos, 

y como desde pequeno 

era muy aficionado 

a acomodar mis versitos 

f aunque no bien arreglados 

como presente los hago, ... 


And more so for work, 
And as, since childhood, 
| had been fond 

Of adapting my little verses, 
Though not well arranged 
Like the ones I do now... . 


Guajardo was about fifty-five in 1873, so he must 
have begun improvising in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. It is safe to assume that there must have 
been more than one master to guide him, which means 
that the tradition of popular singers was well established 
at least by the second half of the eighteenth century. 
The zenith came a hundred years later, after 1879, when. 


in the national euphoria produced by the wealth Chile 
' had won in the War of the Pacific, money was thrown 
away by the handfuls in the inns and dives of Santiago 

and the northern mining centers. 
The popular singers improvised in a form composed 


of a quatrain and four succeeding décimas, each dealing 
with a different line of the opening stanza. This was 
sometimes followed by an envoy, also of ten octosyllabic 
verses. Here is an example entitled Una Trifulca en el 
Infierno (A Brawl in Hell), by Bernardino Guajardo: 


Un diablo se cayé al fuego \ devil fell in the fire 


{ otro diablo lo sacé: Another devil plucked him out; 
y otro diablo le decia: And another devil said to him: 
2Cémo diablos se cayé? “How the devil did he fall?” 


Estaban en el infierno The condemned demons ae 4 


| los demonios condenados Were in Hell 
rabiando desesperados Raving desperately 


contra el Redentor Eterno. Against the Eternal Redeemer. 


mas de mil diablos borrachos 


y a Satanas de los cachos 

entre todos lo agarraron. 

De su trono lo botaron. 

Este lloraba y gemia; 

in cojuelo no queria 

que en ellos hubiese mengua. 
Cortémosle hasta la lengua, 

otro diablo le decia. 


Entre el humo y la borrasca 
tendio la cola un dragon 

y aun diablo viejo, hocicin, 
le deshizo la tarasca; 

a fuerza de penca y huasca 
a una hoguera lo echo 

en un pilar lo amarro 

que de juego se abrasaba. 

Y otro diablo preguntaba: 
2Coémo diablos se cayé? 


This is the simplest form 


troubadors. There were others, such as the contrarresto 
and contrapunto, designed for the virtuoso. The contra- 
punto is particularly interesting because it is one more 
link between Chilean and traditional European popular 
poetry. In fact, our handbill verses are descendants of 


the “questions and answers” 
and an outgrowth of the Pr 


punto is a kind of poetic duel sung to the accompaniment 
of a twenty-five-stringed instrument called the guitarrén. 
The ‘occasion of a contrapunto was regarded as a special 
festivity, and capped a whole series of feats in which 
native valor was on parade. The troubadors wore a 
characteristic straw hat bearing witness to past combat: 
the winner of a contrapunto had the right to trim the 


edge off the loser’s hat brim. 


From somewhere amid the fiesta the 


rise: 

Quien es ese payador 
que paya tan alo ose uro? 
Trdiganmelo para aca 
lo pondré en lugar seguro. 


The aroused multitude would await the reply: 


Y ese payador 2 Quién es, 
que paya tan alo lejos? 
Si se acerca para aca 

/e plantaré el aparejo. 


Took an old devil with a snout 


That glowed with fire. 


is that verse-maker 
Who versifies so obscurely? 
ni Bring him here to me, 
‘Vil put him in his place. 


Who versifies so far away? 
If he'll come here 
I'll get even with him. 


That they each prepare 
To emit a curse a 
Against the Guardian Angel, 
And in this great racket % 
A devil fell in the fire. 


A condemned old women : 
Wrestled with a doomed man, | ars 
And another little devil Me 
Caught hold of his ear; 
His eyelashes and brows 
He cut off with his claws, 
At the foot of a post he bx und | 
him 
With thick chains 
And to end his suffering 
Another devil plucked him out. 


One night there conspired 

More than a thousand drunken 
devils 

Among them all they seized 

Satan of the horns. : 

From his throne they cast hen 

He sobbed and moaned; 

One devil did not want 

The fight to stop. 

“Let us cut off even his tongue,” 

Another devil said to him, 


bs, 


Amid the smoke and the tempest 
A dragon stretched out his tail, 


And smashed his muzzle; 
By force of cowhide and whip 
To a bonfire he drove him, ae 


To a post he lashed him, 


And another devil asked: 
“How the devil did he fall?” 


of versification used by the 


of 15th-century Cancioneros 
wencal tenzone. The contra- 


challenge would 


And that verse-maker, who is he 
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trade learned in the cradle. 


son like a sacred rite. 
theology, astronomy, 


The guitarrén would intone a monotonous melody as 
the quatrain announced to the gathering that two paya- 
dores were in a mood to tangle. Both possessed more 


a powerful poetic tradition stirred in them. Theirs was a 
transmitted from father to 
The payador knew everything— 
geography, history—but he knew 


it in his own It was a from the 


elusive ly over the Chilean mountains and the Old Testa- 
ment prophets visited with Charlemagne and Roland, 


tastic science in which. magic aa sree had their 


place, in which the constellations seemed to shine ex- 


En nombre de Dios comienzo, 
de mi padre San Benito: 
hagote la cruz, Taguada, 


por si fueras el maldito. 
Taguada, in contrast, 

reality: 

Wi don Javier de la Rosa, 

no sea tan propasao, 

usted es viejo y yo soy joven 

y en fuerzas lo habré sobao. 


‘i 
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I begin in the name of God, 

And of my father San Benito; 

I make the sign of the cross 
over you, Taguada, 

In case you are the cursed one. 


preferred the realms of crude 


My Don Javier de la Rosa, 

Don’t be so bold, 

You are old and I am young 

And my strength will overwhelm 
you. 


Genevieve of Brabant, Berthold, and Cacaceno. Some- 
times there was a tradition of rivalry between the two 


i which they skillfully exploited with insults and 


allusions. Other contrapuntos, composed for publication 
only, made use of popular dissatisfactions and con- 
fronted, for example, the fop with the cowboy, the 

“big shot” with the “little 


The most famous of the competitions authentically 
based on personal rivalry took place between Taguada 
the Mulatto and Don Javier de la Rosa in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, and was reconstructed around 
1890 by the pueta Nicasio Garcia. The popular contempo- 
rary playwright Antonio Acevedo Hernandez dramatized 
it in a litthke work called Los Palladores (The Trouba- 
dors). Under his romantic inspiration, Taguada acquires 


a mysterious and fatal charm, while Don Javier appears 
as a cruel and cunning intellectual. Perhaps it is because 
this celebrated duel is considered symbolic of a struggle 
between two social types—the common man and _ the 
gentleman—that some of the stanzas have been preserved 
by oral tradition. But to a certain extent the episode has 
deeper significance; it represents a rivalry between two 
of life—that of the rooted in the 
traditional wisdom that was the legacy of 
Indian, Negro, and missionary, and that of the artful 
and educated city man, well traveled, brimming with 
optimism, a product of French liberalism and the modern 


concepts mulatto, 


primitive, 


scientific era. 

They matched wits before an enormous crowd at a 
race meeting on the banks of Lake Tagua-Tagua. A few 
stanzas will illustrate the imagination and impudence 
Don Javier began in the classic 


of the two contenders. 
stvle of the troubadors: 


18 


These verses introduced the following game of words: 


DON JAVIER: 

Habras de saber Taguada 

que en fuerzas no hay que 
confiar, 

porque en la puerta del horno 

se suele quemar el pan. 

TAGUADA: 

Vi don Javier de la Rosa 

se lo digo sin recato: 

usted ha venido a encontrarse 

con la horma de su zapato. 


Don JAVIER: 

Tu lo dices sin recato 

y yo te lo digo en forma: 

que tu has venido a encontrarte 
con el zapato de tu horma. 


You must know, Taguada, 

That one should not trust in 
strength, 

For right at the oven door 

Is where the bread is burned. 


My Don Javier de la Rosa, 
I tell you without coyness: 
You have found 

The last for your own shoe. 


You say it without coyness 
And I tell you in due form: 
That you have found 

The shoe for your last. 


As in all contrapuntos, the adversaries alternated in a 
game of questions and answers. Three questions put by 


the Mulatto elicited admiral 
Javier 

TAGUADA: 

Vi don Javier de la Rosa, 

por lo redondo de un cerro 
ahora me ha de decir 

cuantos pelos tiene un perro. 
Don Javier: 

Habras de saber, Taguada, 
por lo derecho de un huso, 

si no se le ha caido ni uno 
tendra los que Dios le puso. 
TAGUADA: 

Wi don Javier de la Rosa, 
viniendo del Bio-Bio, 

digame si acaso sabe 
Zcuantas piedras tiene el rio? 


ily clever answers from Don 


My Don Javier de la Rosa, 
By the roundness of a hill, 
You must tell me now 

How many hairs has a dog? 


You must know, Taguada, 

By the straightness of a spindle, 
If not one has fallen 

He must have those God gave him. 


My Don Javier de la Rosa, 
Coming from the Bio-Bio, 

Tell me if by chance you know 
How many stones has the river? 
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Don JAVIER: 
A vos, Mulato Taguada, 


In the taverns, gold wine ran°in twin streams, 
Versifying came easily amid the laughter and repartee 


To you, Mulatto Taguada, 


la respuesta te daré, The answer I'll give, oe of the sailors, soldiers, and miners who, along with cow- 

ponmelas en hilera Line them up in a row 
in full regalia, were celebrating the era of national 

resurrection. These were the times of Bernardino Gua- 

TAGUADA: 


jardo, Juan Rafael Allende, and Nato Vasquez—whom 


Mi don Javier de la Rosa, My Don Javier de la Rosa, 
usted que sabe de asuntos, You who know things, the collector's zeal of Acevedo Hernandez has immortal- 
diga qué remedio habra Tell what means there can be -- ized—the tellers of piquant anecdotes, the recorders of 
para levantar difuntos. To raise the dead. cea me! 
Don Javier: 
la respuesta va ligera, The answer comes nimbly, : Abe 
métele el dedo en... la boca Put your finger in—his mouth, 
sale el difunto a carreras. And the dead man will come out 
running. 


This battle of criollo wits lasted a long time. The 
Mulatto used up his repertoire of questions, each more 
disconcerting than the one before, but he could not wear 
down his agile rival. On the other hand, when Don 
Javier's turn came, he took advantage of his erudition 
to confound Taguada with theological problems. The 
rural payador went down to defeat. Legend has it that, 
unable to bear his tragedy, he waited for night, went off 
alone on a solitary path, and was found in the morning 
hanging from a tree. Did he hang himself with the strings 
of his guitar? The legend does not say, but staunch 
romantics would insist that so it must have been. 

The Mulatto and Don Javier are figures of legendary 
stature. All the other puetas we know of were obscure 


é, : political events, earthquakes, fires, and murders. The 
oe £77 popes public needed them in its festive hours and in those of 
Hf +34 hry its greatest suffering: the canto a lo divino (religious 
SO ues song) came to be indispensable at wakes. Surrounded by 
> mourners and friends, the singer would speak for a 
child, an angelito, and bid farewell to its remains. In the 


early stanzas, the sentiments would be prudent and pious: 


Adios padres venerados Goodbye, revered parents, 
a quienes debo mi ser, To whom I owe my being, 
ya voy a resplandecer | am going to shine 
con los bienaventurados. Among the blessed. 


But as the night progressed, strong liquor replaced 
wine. Then more realism was called for. The corpse of 
the “little angel” was dressed in its baptismal dress; 


fellows who lived on the outskirts of Santiago, in the sometimes they sat it on a chair mounted on a table. 
hills of Valparaiso, or in the mining camps, composing Four candles twinkled at the corners, and from the ceil- 
verses as the occasion arose with no hope of winning ing and window hung colored paper, stars, and Chilean 
national fame. Some limited themselves to writing for the flags. In a special place they grouped the holy images 
handbills, and the epic quality of the poetry sung for and favorite toys of the deceased. With the enthusiastic 
the people among the people was lost. Popular poetry approval of his hearers, the singer, his eyes on the child, 
became more and more journalistic. In the second half ripped off stanzas suffused with double meaning: 

of the nineteenth century, however, there was a genuine Oud ol engullte Hew glerieus the 
renaissance of authentic improvisation, coinciding with que esta sentado en ese alto, Seated there up high, 

the war victories and the triumph of the oligarchic no se descuiden con él Keep your eye on him, 
revolution of 1891. The Chilean soldier felt a conqueror’s y vaya a pegar el salto! He's going to fly away! 
exhilaration, and the puetas reacted like this: {Qué glorioso el angelito How glorious the little angel | 
Tomo esta copa en mis manos | take this glass in my hands, que se va para los cielos, Who is going to heaven, thse 
; Salud, rotos esjorzados! Your health, brave rotos! atras va el padre y la madre Behind Ko his father and mother 
Viva las madres chilenas Long live the Chilean mothers a atajarle con los perros! To hold him back with dogs! 


que pujan tales solados. Who bring forth such soldiers. (Continued on page 45) 
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On holidays, young 


Vew Englanders of Portuguese descent don old-country dress and perjorm music and dances of their ancestors 


PORTUGUESE YANKEES 


Benedicta Quirino dos Santos 


ts PREPOSTEROUS AS IT MAY SEEM to those who trace their 
‘estry to the Mayflower’s passengers, the Portuguese- 

Americans now living in Massachusetts have a much 

earlier claim on the land. Back in 1500, when Pedro 

~ Alvares Cabral discovered Brazil while ostensibly look- 
en for a passage to India, another Portuguese, Gaspar 
Corte-Real, set out in search of a northwest passage to 
the Land of Spices. He found instead a country that he 
called Terra Verde (“green land”—but believed by mod- 
ern historians to have been Newfoundland). The follow- 
ing year he returned with three ships and explored the 
coast of Labrador, the eastern shores of Newfoundland, 
and a portion of the Gulf of St. Lawrence; in due 
time, two of the ships returned to Lisbon, taking some 


kidnapped natives, but the flagship bearing Gaspar Corte- 


— 


Real was never heard from again. In 1502, Gaspar’s— 


brother Miguel went to look for him, and vanished also. 

Two hundred years later, in 
a puzzling discovery was made—the now-famous Dighton 
Rock, bearing a Latin inscription that defied all attempts 
to decipher it until the late Professor Edmund B. Dela- 
barre reconstructed it in 1918. It read: “MIGUEL 
CORTERREAL V DEI HIC DUX IND I51L” (“Miguel 
Corte-Real, by the will of God, here chief of the Indians, 
1511”) 
and his crew “reigned” in those parts. The Portuguese 
were in the habit of setting up such padrées or land- 


marks in newly discovered lands. But Portugal never 


Dighton, Massachusetts, 
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. which leads to the assumption that Corte-Real © 
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attempted to take official possession of the areas its 
navigators discovered in North America, although six- 
teenth-century maps label Newfoundland and Labrador 


“Terra de Corterreall” (“Land of Corte-Real” ) 
The exploits of the Corte-Real brothers, 
opened another source of trade for the Portuguese, and 
their fishing boats were soon scanning North American 


however. 


waters in pursuit of cod, 

Actually, the first permanent Portuguese settlers in 
North America came in the seventeenth century. They 
were Jews who, expelled from Portugal, had first sought 
refuge in Holland; then, when the Dutch conquered part 
of northeastern Brazil, they moved on to the new country. 
but again had to flee when the Portuguese reconquered 
the area in 1654. They came mainly to New York and 
New England although some settled in South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Georgia. Later, other Jews 
of Portuguese descent joined them. Aaron Lopez, a 
Lisbon-born Jew, for instance, established himself in 
Newport, Rhode Island, around 1750, and started the 
whaling industry that brought the town prosperity. His 
was the biggest fleet there, with crews recruited largely 
from the Azores. In Newport he also helped found the 
oldest extant synagogue in the United States. 

(s long as the whaling industry flourished, throughout 
the eighteenth and part of the nineteenth centuries, this 
tradition of recruiting men in the Azores persisted. The 
Azoreans were able fishermen; many joined the whaling 
ships in the hope of bettering their economic situation. 
others to escape military service. When New Bedford. 
Massachusetts, superseded Newport as a whaling center. 
the Portuguese crew members, of course, moved their 
headquarters. At first the men came alone; toward the 
second half of the nineteenth century the first families 


onal occupation of New England Portuguese, 
more are textile workers or farmers 


Fishing is traditi 
but nowaday 
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Baroque style of their homeland was used by Portuguese u built 


Church of Our Lady of Good Voyage in Gloucester 


New Bedjord, Massachusetts, fishing fleet. Many immigrants came 


heyday of whaling industry, when crews were recruited in Azores 
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stories of their relatives. As petroleum gradually re- 
placed sperm oil, whaling died out, and a new industry 

textile manufacturing—sprang up in New Bedford to 
attract even larger numbers of Portuguese immigrants. 
Though the Azoreans were still in the majority, some 
also migrated from other islands, like the Cape Verdes, 
and from the mainland. Eventually, they spread all along 
the Massachusetts coast—to Fall River, Cape Cod, 
Gloucester—and to the Providence, Rhode Island, area. 
Other settlements are found in Connecticut (especially 
Danbury), New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Today, the New England Portuguese-Americans earn: 
their living in many ways. Some carry on their fishing — ; 
tradition: others work in the textile factories: the Azo- =| 
reans especially are excellent farmers and can do wonders __ 
with the rocky soil, so similar to that of their islands 
(there’s a saying in New England, “If you want to see a 


™ — — expert at the difficult art of raising cranberries in the 
Lobsterman repairing his baskets wears tasseled cap typical of Cape Cod bogs. 
The Portuguese can claim the glory of the discovery 
of California for one of their sons. Joao Rodrigues : 
Cabrilho. Cabrilho was in the employ of the Spanish | 
RW: Crown, and his discovery of California in 1542 was the 
}. ; result of an order to find a water passage connecting ise! 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. During the Gold Rush the _ 
Portuguese were among the pioneers who went west and _ 
they now make up a large segment of the California 
population. Because they arrived during the boom, their _ 
current economic situation is rusier than that of their | 
Atlantic-seaboard countrymen. Many are cattle ranchers, 
dairy farmers, fruit growers in the San Joaquin and San | 
Leandro valleys; a number are successful businessmen; 
still others are active in the tuna-fishing industry, espe- _ 
cially around San Diego. : 
Professor Leo Pap, who studied their background in 
preparing his fascinating book Portuguese-American 
Speech, tells us that the California Portuguese, because — a 
they were relatively isolated on their farms, preserved © 
their mother tongue better than those in the East. Pro- 
fessor Pap gives some amusing examples of the “con-— 
cessions” the Easterners had to make to the English | 


- 
pti Young mother demonstrates how Portuguese babies of long ago 
were fed with spouted vessel 


Colorful shoes brought from Portugal are treasured heirlooms, Some settled in Californ 
er ' ace hown with his sons, 
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language. For instance, many names were anglicized, 
whether by their bearers or by shipping or customs au- 
thorities. Thus, Oliveiras became Olivers, Correia turned 
into Curry, and Joaquim even changed into Joe King! 
Some of the verbs they borrowed or adapted from English 
render the local jargon quite unintelligible to the un- 
initiated: bordar, for “to board,” for example, although 
bordar is a perfectly good Portuguese verb meaning 
“to embroider.” 

The people have thoroughly absorbed U.S. ways, yet 
Brazilians would be amused at the preservation of cer- 
tain folk customs that they have always regarded as their 
exclusive property in this Hemisphere. In Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, one finds, contrasting with the severe 
New England spires, a typical Portuguese baroque church. 
This is the church of Our Lady of Good Voyage, which 
is associated with a strong Portuguese tradition—the 
yearly procession and blessing of the fishing fleet, a 
custom observed also in Rio de Janeiro to this day. 

Gloucester, being small, is one of the Portuguese 
settlement areas where transplanted folkways have been 
most faithfully preserved. Families usually treasure one 
or two typical costumes, which the young men and 
women wear on religious holidays or for other tradi- 
tional festivities. St. John’s Day (June 24), for instance, 
is celebrated by Portuguese-Americans throughout New 
England pretty much the way it is in rural Brazil 
with dancing around a bonfire to the music of guitars 
except that in Brazil the original Portuguese songs have 
given way to local rhythms. Since most of the immi- 
grants to New England came from the Azores, the 
customs and celebrations of those islands prevail; the 
chamarrita is a popular dance. 

The origin of the New England Portuguese is also 
reflected in their cuisine. They have introduced new items 
into the U.S. menu and, through the art of good cooking, 
even a new letter into the alphabet: the ¢ of linguiga and 
chourigo, two delectable types of pork sausage. 

Pentecost is a religious festivity that always provides 
excuses for good food. For seven successive weeks, people 
draw lots to see who will keep the Holy Ghost shrine at 
home for a week; every Sunday processions take the 
shrine from one house to the next in line. The bearers, 


First stage in putting on regional 
costume of Minho Province 


The costume complete. Of heavily embroidered 
wool, it is worn with gold filigree jewelry 


of course, must be graciously rec eived i in each home, pie i 
a special “soup of the Holy Ghost” is served, made of 
meat stock and hard bread. Another healthy and hearty 
soup of the Portuguese table is caldo verde (literally, 
“green broth”), made with kale. 

Because many of the Portuguese settlers were simple 
country people, they brought their superstitions with 
them to the United States. One still finds the old gesture 
of warding off evil spirits by holding the thumb between 
the second and third fingers (to make a figa, as this is 
called). Visitors must depart by the same door through 
which they entered a house, or else they will leave all 
their luck behind. On St. John’s Day eligible young 
women have sly ways of surmising what fate has in store 
for them. One of these is to throw a basin of water out 
the window; if a young man goes by and steps in the 
puddle, it means he will soon give the girl his name. But 
if a woman steps into it, she is doomed to spinsterhood. 
Today, of course, Portuguese-Americans regard such 
beliefs with amusement,,but they are nevertheless part 
of a folklore whose charm is recognized even by the 
most sophisticated, 

Among the most famous U.S. citizens descended fiom 
the Portuguese are John Dos Passos, whose grandfather, 
Manuel dos Passos, was a native of Funchal, Madeira; 
Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo, whose parents, of Portu- 
guese and Spanish Jewish stock, came to this country 
from England; and, of course, John Philip Sousa, whose 
grandparents were expelled from Portugal and lived in 
Spain, where his father was born. The first U.S. soldier 
to fall in World War | was also a young man of Portu- 
guese extraction—Walter Goalart—in whose memory 
New Bedford has erected a monument. 

With between thirty-two and thirty-five thousand in- 
habitants of Portuguese descent, New Bedford is. still 
affectionately known as “the capital” of the Portuguese 
communities in the United States. It boasts the only 
daily Portuguese-language newspaper in the country and 
has included Portuguese in the high-school curriculum. 
The colony also maintains literally dozens of civic, cul- 
tural, and recreation associations or clubs—for, like 
Brazilians, the Portuguese-Americans sometimes carry 
their individualism to a splintering extreme. @ @ @ 


California youngster wears miniature outfit, Most 
elaborate of all, Minho dress is general favorite 
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PACER EC 


Twin cities of Cristébal (Canal Zone) and Colén (Panama) share 
Vanzanillo Island at Atlantic entrance to Panama Canal. Channel 
leads from harbor jetties past docks at upper left 


lr WAS THE QUEST for a westward passage from Europe 
to the Indies that led to the discovery, exploration, and 
European colonization-of all America, North and South. — 
But the lack of any channel through the land barrier “7 
from Labrador to the Strait of Magellan, while nature 
came so close to leaving one through the Isthmus of | 
Panama, made man decide to cut a waterway between 
Atlantic and Pacific for himself. Today you can sail — 
across the ¢ontinent’s back, in ships large or small, — 
through a passage that represents one of the world’s 
outstanding engineering feats—the Panama Canal. The 
vital savings it makes possible in time and distance 
between major ports have led ocean-going ships of three — 
hundred tons or more to take this route some 160,000 — 
times, paying nearly seven hundred million dollars in — 
tolls, in the thirty-eight years it has been open for busi- 
ness. Not included in this total are trips by U.S. and— 
Panamanian government vessels and Colombian Nay 
ships, which are exempt from toll charges, and by | 
banana boats, yachts, and other small craft. as 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
growing ated States a water route 


through thet big lake. But 
the first digging on the narrow strip was along i By 
Panama route, by a French company organized by Ferdi- _ 
nand de Lesseps, the conqueror of the Suez deserts. 
Under a concession from the government of Hor ead ane 
of which Panama was then a part, work began on a 
sea-level channel in January 1880, Money and champagne 
flowed freely, but in the next eight years five thousand — 
died of malaria or yellow fever. The French provided — 
excellent hospitals, and the death rate was far below the 


Tugs nudge ship out into canal route from 
Cristobal dock. Former coaling station in 
background now fuels oil-burning vessels 
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Panama 


Panama Canal 


Canal Zone 


/COLOMBI 


figure for the trans-Isthmian railroad construction. But 
the doctors were still unaware of their enemy’s identity, 
and pans of water placed under the legs of beds to keep 
ants from bothering the patients offered handy breeding 
spots for the death-laden mosquitoes. De Lesseps had not 
foreseen the enormous difficulty and fabulous cost of 
digging all the way down to sea level and keeping the 
waters of the turbulent Chagres River out of the way. 
Thousands of French farmers lost their savings as the 
company failed, beaten by disease, waste, and the magni- 
tude of the task, and its equipment rusted away in the 
jungle. 

Meanwhile, its successor. a reorganized French com- 
pany, kept the project alive on a small scale and tried 
to get the backing of the U.S. Government. Finally, after 
the Colombian Congress failed to ratify a treaty authoriz- 
ing the United States to build and control a canal, and 
an almost bloodless revolution set Panama up as an 
independent country in 1903, the agreement was made Looki 

ooking down from a ship in leit chamber of Gat 
with the new state. The United States made an initial empty parallel chamber that is being overhauled 
payment of ten million dollars and was to pay Panama 
$250,000 a year after the first nine years. In return, 
Panama granted the United States all the powers of 
sovereignty in a ten-mile-wide canal zone. Later, twenty- 
five million dollars was awarded to Colombia in com- 
pensation for the transfer of the French company’s 
privileges. A new treaty with Panama signed in 1936 
raised the annual payment to 430,000 balboas (dollars 
and balboas are of equal value) and established certain 
rules regarding residence and trade in the Canal Zone. 
At this writing, new negotiations are under way looking 
toward further revision of the treaty provisions, 

_ The first job for the U.S. builders was to get rid of 


Small engines known as “mules” maneuver 
through locks, raising it eighty-five 

to placid waters of Gatin Lal 
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malaria. In Cuba, Walter Reed’s historic experiments 
on human subjects had proved the Cuban physician 
Carlos Finlay’s theory about the role of insects in trans- 
mitting yellow fever, and W. C. Gorgas had cleaned up 
Havana. Now Gorgas was called to Panama to direct 
the drive. Oil was poured on every puddle, insecticides 
filled the air. Swamps were drained or filled, lizards and 
other natural enemies of the mosquitoes were bred. The 
yellow-fever-bearing Aédes was apparently beaten by 
1905, and the malarial Anopheles pretty well under con- 
trol by the next year. Then the dirt flew. 

De Lesseps had changed his proposal from a sea-level 
plan to one calling for a lock canal at a higher level in 


a desperate, last-minute effort to keep his company going.’ 


The U.S. engineers decided to form a big lake eighty- 
five feet above sea level by damming up the Chagres 
River: to cut a channel through the higher land in the 
way, where the French had started digging; and to hoist 
ships up and down from this elevated seaway by locks 


at each end. 

So Gatun Dam went up across the Chagres Valley. A 
long. low ridge of earth, it is half a mile wide at the 
base, where a golf course reaches up its slopes, and nar- 
rows to one hundred feet at the top. 105 feet above sea 
level. The 163-square-mile lake behind it serves as a 
reservoir to maintain sufficient water in the channel and 
for use in the locks and to produce the electric power 
needed for canal operations. The lake level, averaging 
twenty feet below the top of the dam, varies a few feet 
each way, for enough water must be stored in the rainy 
seasons to last through the dry spells. As the big basin 
gradually filled up, wooded areas—and some canal sec- 
tions already dug out by the French—were flooded. 
Animals fled to the high ground that became Barro 
Colorado Island, now a biological reserve for scientific 
research. Further upstream another dam was subsequently 
built to store additional water for Gatin Lake. Earth 
slides along Gaillard or Culebra Cut slowed the work 
and occasionally blocked the channel even after the canal 


To keep canal and harbors clear, dredges scoop or pump out over 


ss Wooden “sojt-nose” at Pedro Viguel lock, first step-down on Pacific 
seven million cubic yards of mud and rock each year 


side, will lessen impact if a ship hits end of center wall 
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was in operation. But the job was on August 
15, 1914, the steamer Ancon, which had ferried men 
and supplies from New York to the Isthmus throughout 
the construction, made the first crossing. From its deck 
the passengers saw the same panorama unfold that every 
traveler watches today. 

Running fifty miles from deep water to deep water, 
the canal heads southeast from the Atlantic terminal of 
Crist6bal and the adjacent Panamanian city of Colén 
toward Balboa and Panama City on thie Pacific side, so 
you emerge at the Pacific further east than you were 
when you headed inland. Your route starts up the valley 
of the Chagres River, till the vast dam blocks your way. 
To climb to the level of Gatan Lake beyond, the ship 
is nudged into a lock chamber, great doors are swung 
closed behind it, and water is admitted from above to 
float it to the level of a second, then a third basin. Out 
into the lake you steam for twenty-three miles, then 
through the narrow, eight-mile-long Gaillard Cut to 
Pedro Miguel lock, where you begin the descent to sea 


Only obstacle across canal is swinging bridge in background, at 
Viraflores locks. It carries both a highway and railroad tracks 


level again, completing it at Miraflores locks a mile 
further on, and follow the course of the Rio Grande to 
Balboa and the Southern Sea, The trip normally takes 
eight or nine hours. 

This marine highway, which cost close to five hundred 
million dollars to build, has proved its worth many times 
over in its service to world trade and its tremendous 
military contribution in World Wars | and II. To keep 
it functioning requires constant dredging, uprooting of 
choking growths of water hyacinths, and regular over- 
hauls of the dual sets of locks. To keep it secure means 
that no enemy must be allowed to break down locks or 
dams. The realization of the peril that would ensue if 
the canal were put out of commission led to authorization 
of a third set of locks parallel to the present ones but 
some distance away. Construction began during World 
War II but was later halted. From time to time advocates 
come out for another channel in Nicaragua or some- 


But to date the Panama Canal is the one 
G.C.C,@@@ 


where else. 


and only Big Ditch. 


Aerial view of Balboa, Pacific terminal of canal, adjoining 
Panama City. Channel extends out to sea behind hill 
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OAS officials bers of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs at the Pan American Union on the eve of their 


Sixty-Second Annual Convention in Washington. Honoring 
international delegates to the convention and the GFWC’'s 
international affairs chairman, the festivities were arranged in 
collaboration with the District of Columbia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Puerto Rican American Women’s League, © 
and the Pan American Liaison Committee of Women’s in 
Organizations. The program included a number of Latin 
American songs and a tour of the PAU buildings and gardens, 


On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, Mrs. Amalia de Castillo Ledén (seated) , 
IACW chairman, signed an agreement with the OAS Council 
establishing her organization as a specialized agency of the OAS. 
Looking on (from left) are OAS Council Chairman, Ambassador 
René Léepervanche Parparcén of Venezuela; Mrs. Esther Neira 
de Calvo, executive secretary of the ACW; and OAS Secretary 
General Alberto Lleras. When the Commission was founded in 
1928 to advance the status of women in the Western Hemisphere, 
only the United States had national suffrage for women. Today, 
however, they may vote in the national elections of fourteen 


The Dominican Republic 

to deposit the instrument of ratification of the additional protocol 
to the Pan American sanitary code when its OAS Ambassador 
José Ramon Rodriguez (center, seated) signed the necessary 
documents at the Pan American Union. The modifications of the 
1924 sanitary code were made to meet the requirements of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau's new role as the regional office 
of the World Health Organization. On hand for the signing were 
(from left, standing) : OAS Assistant Secretary General William 
Manger; Dr. Luis Galvan and Dr. Mario Rodriguez, technical 
advisor and attaché, respectively, of the Dominican delegation to 
the OAS; Dr. Ricardo Pacheco of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau; and Dr. Manuel Canyes, chief of the PAU division of 
law and treaties. Flanking Ambassador Rodriguez at the table are 
Dr. Miguel Bustamante, Secretary General of the Pan American 
sanitary Bur 1OASS y General Alberto Lleras. 


Much interest hown in the exhibition | the Pan 
American | onobjective paintings by | an artist 
Fernando de Szyszlo (center). Discussing his work with him 
are Peruvian Ambassador to the United States Fernando 
Berckemeyer; OAS Secretary General Alberto Lleras; OAS 
Peruvian Ambassador Juan Bautista de Lavalle; and OAS 
Honduran Ambassador Rafael Heliodoro Valle, who is also his 
country’s envoy to the United States. Only twenty-six years old, 
Mr. Szyszlo is also an accomplished draftsman and illustrator 
of books and periodicals. He has broken with the Indian school 
that has dominated Peruvian art for twenty years, but still finds 
inspiration in native culture, for he considers the Inca and 
pre-Inca designers masters of abstract form. 


En route by motorcycle from Montevideo to New York, these 
Uruguayan sportsmen (from left), Juan C. Garat, Leén Dennisow, 
and Carel C. Macagno, paid a visit to the Pan American Union 
when they passed through Washington. They followed the Pan 
American Highway for nine thousand miles of the way, through 
mountains, jungle, and desert 
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San Jose 


Transportation projects have been making the headlines 

here lately. Soon the Costa Rican Government and the U.S. 
Public Roads Administration will inaugurate a new link in 
the Pan American Highway reaching north to Liberia, capital 
of the province of Guanacaste. The remaining thirteen miles to 
the Nicaraguan border are now passable for vehicles with four- 
wheel drive, and it is hoped that before the year is over that 
section will be completed, joining the Costa Rican highway with 
the Nicaraguan route, Work on the southern section, toward the 
Panamanian border, will start at once. That is one of the most 
difficult stretches of the whole Pan American Highway. At the 
same time, the Central American Seminar on Transportation met 
in the Costa Rican capital to discuss the possibility of coordinat- 
ing the road-building programs of all the countries of the Isthmus, 
with a view to streamlining trade relations, . . 
There’s “an awful lot of coffee” in Costa Rica this year. 
- The local Coffee Bureau has announced that the 1952-53 crops 
broke all previous production records. Of the total output of sixty- 
five and a half million pounds, all but ten million have already 
been sold abroad and four millien have been set aside for domestic 
needs... . 

People were amazed when La Nacién reporters accidentally 
discovered that Poas Volcano had swallowed all the water in its 
huge crater lake and turned into an ordinary smoking volcano. 
A column of boiling water used to spurt every ten minutes from 
the center of the lagoon, the biggest geyser in the Americas and 
one of the largest in the world. A few weeks ago it began to spit 
vast quantities of ashes, damaging crops in the region; some of 
the eruptions rose higher than twenty-three thousand feet. But 
because this coincided with a storm that shrouded the volcano 
in clouds for several days, the extent of the transformation was 
not immediately apparent. Later a “chimney” was discovered, 
puffing columns ‘of sulphur smoke. The new highway to the crater, 
built because of the geyser, now leads to a different but equally 
fascinating tourist attraction, . .. 

Art-lovers raved about the UNESCO.-sponsored exhibit of 
Leonardo da Vinci drawings at the National Museum that marked 
the 50lst anniversary of the master's birth. The drawings were 
grouped in four categories, accordin 
Douglas Wallace 


Managua 

Nicaraguans are slightly annoyed at a grumpy ae 
that appeared in the press recently against the old custom of 
bringing chairs out on the sidewalk for long chats on warm 
moonlit nights. For years teen-age girls have listened to the 
flattery of their Don Juans in this romantic setting, and many 
marriages have grown out of these meetings. The newspaper 
article went on to say that such sidewalk rendezvous were for- 
bidden by law. Worst of all, added the writer, is the habit of 
bringing out the dogs, which snarl at passersby and stand in 
their way. Most people admit that perhaps the complaint is well 
founded so far as the dogs are concerned, but consider the side- 
walk get-togethers an innocent habit that lends a colorful air of 
festivity to the city... . 

On August 10 Managua pays homage to its patron saint, 
Demingo de Guzman, and this year two special events are 
_ scheduled for the celebrations: the grand opening of the new 
Nicaragua Jockey Club, on the shores of Xolotlan Lake, and a 
bullfight featuring the Mexican star Luis Procuna and imported 


ntly Farmer's 

parade of floats on the cultivation of coffee, cotton, corn, beans, 
and so on. Each departinent was represented by a float, complete 
with pretty girls in regional costume, Even neighboring Costa 
Rica and Honduras sent delegations, The show also included a 
caravan of tractors driven by women, and thoroughbred mounts 
ridden by expert horsemen. It was the first such event in the 
country’s history and plans call for repeating it every year. Com: 
ment on the show has been generally favorable, but there has 
been some criticism of such extravagant spending by farmers 
who until a few years ago were suffocated by mortgages and who 
succeeded in paying them off only because of recent good crops 
and the high prices cotton and coffee are commanding in foreign 
markets.—Juan F. Aguerri 


Havana 

Havana society has been flocking to the home of engineer 
Miguel Gastén to see the exhibit of modern art by Cuban painter 
Luis Martinez Pedro, whose. work has been displayed in the 
United States, Europe, and Brazil. The spectacular seaside home, 
one of the first houses of modern design built in Havana, afforded 
an appropriate setting for the showing, which exposed to modern 
art many people who are not normally interested, This coincided 
with a Goya exhibit at the Capitol, with an accompanying lec- 
ture series on “Spain as Portrayed by Goya” by critic Raiael 


Grumbling about Havana streets (see “It’s the Talk In... ,” 
December 1952) has subsided and the capitel has a new look. 
San Rafael Street, which for a long time had been under repair, 
is now open to traffic. Many of the building facades have been 
rejuvenated, and the sidewalks have been widened to accom- 
modate the consiant stream of pedestrians (the street is noted for 
the beautiful women on parade there). ,.. 

Not an afternoon passes these days in Havana without three 
or four lectures being given at the Lyceum or neighborhood 
centers. Some say that the huge tarnout in defiance of the heat 
actually represents a reaction against the poor quality of radio 
and television programs. . .. 

The Cuban Aviation Company has just inaugurated a new 
non-stop flight between Havana and Madrid, leaving Cuba on 
Mondays, returning on Thursdays, Flying time: seventeen hours, 
Enrique Labrador Ruiz 


Guatemala City 

Speculation is rife about the recent archeological expedition 
of Dr. Stephen F. Borhegyi and Dr. Janos de Szescy to Ciudad 
Vieja, in Sacatepéquez. The object of their trip was to stady what 
wes probably the original site of Santiago de los Caballeros and 
look into the possibility of restoring the ruins as a new tourist 
attraction. Several structures considered highly significant by urche- 
ologists have been discovered at the site, which is 5,478 feet above 
sea level on the northern slope of Agua Volcano... . 

According to the Office of Statistics and Censuses, there are 
now over three million Guatemalans. The population of the 
capital alone has swelled to more than three hundred thousand... , 

Along with the growth in population must come moderniza- 
tion of the city, s» the municipal government plans to build three 
new markets and widen some of the streets. To finance the pro- 
gram the city will get a loan of @ million and a half quetzals 
{the quetzal is on a par with the dollar) from the Bank of 
Guatemala. . . . 

Meanwhile, the Highwar Office has been allotted 257,787 
quetzals for road-building, the money to come from duties on 
recently stepped-up coffee exports. The seventeen-mile stretch of 
highway linking Quetzaltenango and Totonicapén—-part of a 
mie to link the eastern part of the country with the port of 
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Few UNDERESTIMATE the power of a woman, but fewer 
still realize how far-reaching that power can be in rais- 
ing a country’s standard of living. “Technical assistance” 
anaes the modern password for progress—usually brings to 
mind heavy tractors driven by herculean men in overalls, 
or the male-controlled world of technology. But in Latin 


America, at least, women are quietly and persuasively 
beginning to play as important a part as the stronger sex 
by showing rural people how they can improve their 
lot right now, even before technical assistance and in- 
creased production bring them additional income. Pov- 
erty is not always solely responsible for poor living 
conditions, Indolence (often a result of bad health) and 
ignorance are often stronger factors. 

This is why several Latin American countries have 
been developing agricultural extension and home-eco- 
nomics programs. And here’s where the women step in. 
As home-demonstration agents, they urge people to make _ 
things with their own hands that not only will improve 
their material surroundings but may mean the difference 
between healthy and undernourished children. They show _ 
people, for instance, how to build a better house with = 
materials to be had for the asking: teach them to feed — 
the baby more wholesome food; and tell them <a 
easily available vegetables, meats, and fish are best for — aS 
their health. Admittedly, this is no simple task. They s 


have to become expert at everything—from making a or 


bricks to winning the confidence of the country people. Me rs 
But there is still a shortage of trained leaders in home _ 
economics in Latin America. So the Institute of Inter- — 
American Affairs (designated by the State Department’s — 
Technical Cooperation Administration to carry out the | 
Point Four program in Latin America) recently or- 
ganized a four-month Latin American Institute in Home © 


A good time seems to have been had by all when home economics trainees from Latin America visited President Eisenhower 


the White House 
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F-onomics Extension in bie with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Twenty-three women from 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru. 
Uruguay, and Venezuela were brought to the United 
States for study and training. 

Arriving January 29, the Latin Americans spent the 
first two weeks in the homes of rural families in Texas, 
the native state of their group leader, Miss Adele Hill. 
Those who did not speak English fluently were assigned 
to homes where Spanish is spoken. In Texas they saw 
firsthand what the home-demonstration agent’s help means 
to people. As one girl remarked: “The agents may not 
know all the answers, but they'll find them eventually.” 

One thing that was impressed upon the Latin Ameri- 
cans is that they should not try to remake the farmer 
overnight, but should bring about change gradually. 
Miss Sue Taylor of the Department of Agriculture, who 
helped plan the institute, pointed out that she had dis- 
covered in her work in Brazil and Venezuela that no 
matter how poor the home it is always possible to awaken 
the housewife’s interest. particularly where there are 
children. The home-demonstration agent may use simple 
devices to break the ice: making toys out of newspapers 
or cutting out a dress to be made by hand. 

The girls were enthusiastic about 4-H clubs, which 
are making considerable headway in some of the Latin 
American countries. They visited rural high schools, com- 
munity libraries, and school lunchrooms; attended meet- 
_ ings of community-planning organizations and training 


eae 
sessions for leaders, They also became thoroughly familiar 


with the functions and organization of the state and 
county extension service. 

From Texas the twenty-three Latin Americans pro- 
_ ceeded to the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
_ College, where they spent seven weeks attending courses 
especially geared to their needs. They studied a variety 
of subjects, from nutrition to principles of adobe con- 
struction, from child care to first aid and sanitation 
: problems. There Dr. Lela O'Toole, dean of the School 
- of Home Economics, and Miss Norma Brumbaugh, State 
Home Demonstration Leader, showed them the close 
_ working relationship between the resident university staff 
and the state extension service. The girls saw how the 
results of research and college training were actually 
carried to the people. 

Ten frantic days in Washington were devoted to get- 
ting acquainted with the services of the Technical Co- 
operation Administration and seeing how workers at the 
— federal level (U.S. Department of Agriculture) cooperate 
with the state extension programs. They were particularly 
struck by the way research information is funneled to 
the people through the Agriculture Department. Despite 
a heavy schedule, they took time out to visit the White 
_ House, where they met President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 
Their one day in New York was highlighted by a 
-_ visit to the United Nations Building. Standard Brands 
invited them for breakfast and a tour of its laboratories. 


At the Ladies’ Home rs they watc ‘hed 


Next the whole group flew to Puerto Rico, where they 
spent four weeks studying rural service programs con- 
ducted under conditions similar to those in their own 
countries. At the University of Puerto Rico they observed 
the special technical cooperation training program for 
Latin America. They also pitched in and worked with 
the home-demonstration agents in various districts, under 
the guidance of the island’s Home Demonstration Leader, 
Mrs. Dolores Morales. 

Before going home, each girl had an opportunity to 
evaluate her course in terms of her own needs and work 
out a plan for applying her training most effectively to 


While in Washington the girls gathered at the Voice of America 
studios to broadcast their impressions to their countries 


her own situation. The group found that many of the new 
methods could be adapted to their respective countries 
with only slight variations. Other techniques presented 
more of a problem. Food preservation by freezing, for 
instance, is impossible in many nations where remote 
rural areas do not even have electricity, let alone 
freezers. As the Bolivian representative put it, canning 
would be difficult in her country, for jars and cans are 
not easily available. “But we can teach poor people other 
things we picked up, like drying, smoking, and brining,’ 
she said. In many areas the main task is to make rural 
life so attractive that people will not leave the country 
to seek the comforts of the city. Most girls agreed that 
knowing how to plan nutritious and tasty meals on a low 
budget was invaluable; health measures, sewing, and 
making furniture, brick ovens, and cement floors also 
rated high. Asked for their opinion on improving future 
programs, they were virtually unanimous in suggest- 
ing that the period be extended, if possible, to six months. 

Extension work Latin America may be carried out 
on a cooperative inter-American basis, as in Ecuador; 
by the country’s own government, as in Venezuela; or 
through a bilateral agreement between a given country 
and a private organization, for example the Rockefeller- 
financed American International Association, as in Minas 
Gerais, Brazil. But whoever their sponsors, these women 
ere paving the way foi better living in their countries. 
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impressions of that neighboring 
land in the Havana monthly América. 

Here are some of his random obser- 
vations: 

“Until a few years ago, Caracas was 

a big, tranquil, manorial village. Free 

from the cosmopolitanism of ports, 

shut off from the outside world by a 
ring of mountains, Caracas slept for 

as if saving herself for a 
ibe “tier time. 

“Older Venezuelans still speak and 
walk with the leisurely pace of one 
who hasn’t far to go and isn’t short 

of time for chatting. This was the 

tempo until a few years ago. But now 

the traveler arriving in Caracas is 

surprised by the unique spectacle that 

meets his eyes. He is witnessing the 
of a great city... . 

“As if ravaged by a fleet of five 
hundred bombers, Caracas is half torn 
down, while thousands upon thousands 
of workers are erecting palatial struc- 
tures, remaking streets, and laying the 
foundations of what will soon be an 
important industrial center. Avenida 
Bolivar, the central artery of the Vene- 
zuelan capital, does not have a single 


0 f view 


intersection. Through its 
channel flows a stream of traffic as- 
tonishing to anyone from Havana. 
What's more, there is parking space 
down there for more than three thou- 
sand automobiles, and in case of war 
it would be a ready-made air-raid 
shelter. Other avenues worth mention- 
ing are Avenida Andrés Bello, one of 
Caracas’ Avenida del Este, the 
best lighted and boasting the most in- 
teresting shops; and Avenida Mariscal 
Sucre, which will be joined to the 
others to permit rapid access to New 


widest : 


Caracas. 
“The 


Silencio is 


former slum district of El 
now occupied by huge 
apartment houses, built during the Me- 
dina Angarita administration, which 
are sold or rented at very moderate 
rates. All the lower floors are devoted 
to stores, giving caraquenos a gigantic 
shopping center. The Delgado Chal- 
baud workers’ housing development 
lodges thirty thousand people, who will 
become the owners of their homes in 
ten years simply through payment of 
the monthly rent. 

“The whole project is a question of 
civic pride. The people keep their city 
improvements clear of politics. Caracas 
will be one of America’s most beautiful 
cities, and it has a right to be, if only 


of its citizens’ efforts to make 
on it prettier, cleaner, and bigger. 


* * * 
“Venezuela is like an island 
rounded by petroleum. . . . Its eco- 
nomic possibilities are incalculable, for 
hydro- 


sur- 


besides oil it has iron, gold, 
and the 
advantages of the tropics. 


electric power, 


Petroleum 


agricultural | 


production exceeds two million barrels | 


a day, and this sea of black 


makes possible the enormous job of — 
say 


reconstructing the nation. They 
that God is Venezuelan, for just as 
the price of oil began to fall, the 
Iranian crisis came along and Vene- 


zuela’s product was again vital to the 


modern world. 


gold 


“But the Venezuelans, realizing that — 


these tremendous resources may some 
day be exhausted, have not rested on 
their laurels. A large part of their sur- 
plus is devoted to promoting agri- 
cultural colonies of European displaced 
persons, 
lasting wealth for the country. Two 
_ factors are sparking the colonization 


which will produce a more — 


AD 


of enormous areas that were hitherto 


virgin forests: highways and immi- 


grants. . 


The marvelous mountain-— 


conquering roads, in a country where — 


a gallon of gas costs seven cents, have — 


united the Venezuelans of the interior 


with those of the capital and helped 


along the government’s immigration 


plan. 
“The high cost of everything but 


gas does not bother the average Vene- | 
for wages have tripled and | 


zuelan, 
quadrupled in the last few years. and 
the most expensive item, housing, is 


tending to come down thanks to the — 


big workers’ developments. This year 
the Venezuelan budget will exceed nine 
hundred million dollars. which assures 
the continuance of public works and 
the opening of new markets in the 


interior. 
* 


“The question my friends ask most — 


we talk of Venezuela is 
I didn’t 


often when 


about the serpents. Very well: 


meet any. | suppose there are some in” 


the jungle, but since I hadn't lost any- 


thing there I always stayed a safe dis- — 


tance away. Furthermore, | felt 
inclination to exchange the very pleas- 
ant company of the 
women for that of the Motilon Indians. 
I saw pictures of Indians in the maga- 


no 


Caracas men and 
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zines and newspapers and am sure 
they exist, for I brought home as a 
souvenir some arrows capable of pass- 
ing through a whole file of men, if any 
were foolish enough to play soldier in 
front of the relatives of Guaicaipuro, 
the hero of the Teques. 

+ * * 

“In Caracas you are not allowed to 
blow your automobile horn. It is a 
silent city. There are neither phono- 
graphs nor loudspeakers. For one who 
likes silence, the Sultaness of Mt. Avila 
is ideal. But for my companion Fer- 
nando Villaverde and me, it was too 
much. We kept waiting for the deafen- 
ing blast of a bus horn—but the sound 
never came. 

“Caracas is a garage. There 
more automobiles than in Havana, and 
the city is smaller. The cars go pretty 
fast. too, even along narrow streets on 
precariously steep hills. At every cor- 
ner we expected a crash, but we never 
saw one. The answer to this mystery 
turned out to be as easy as Columbus’ 
feat with the egg. It could all be traced 
to three articles of the traffic law. 
which are applied unhesitatingly. . . 

“First, the car on the right has the 
right of way at any intersection. As a 
result, you never go before a judge 
because of a collision at a crossing. 
The one on the left simply pays for all 
There 


are 


damage, and also pays a fine. 
are no arguments and no time lost in 
court. whoever hits another 
car from behind is always responsible. 
It makes no difference if the leading 
driver neglected to signal for a turn. 
Every car must keep at least ten yards 
behind the next. Finally, no one may 
drive after drinking alcoholic bever- 
ages. On Sundays, when the dangerous 


Second. 


roads to the beaches are jammed with 
cars, the ‘traffic prosecutors’ stop each 
vehicle and put a special glass device 
in front of the driver's mouth. If the 
indicator turns red, he has consumed 
alcohol and cannot go on driving. He 
must the car and back 
another day. A terrible nuisance, but 
many lives are saved. 

“For anyone who leaves his auto- 
mobile illegally parked, there is the 
Red Cross. That institution sends a 
handsome crane after it, and to get 
it back the owner must pay seventy- 
five bolivares—twenty-five dollars. He 
doesn’t t dare protest, lest they hurl a 


leave come 


blast invective at him 
for refusing to help such a worthy 
cause. 

“Some eighteen thousand Cubans 
live in Venezuela. They enjoy a privi- 
leged position because the Venezuelans, 
who are very nationalistic and a little 
resentful toward the avalanche of 
foreigners that has been pouring into 
their country, make an exception for 
the sons of the Pearl of the Antilles. 
The Cubans not only have an oppor- 
tunity to improve on the standard of 
living they had in Cuba but can also 
send help to their families. . . . 

“There is much more similarity be- 
tween a Venezuelan and a Cuban than 
between a man of Caracas and one 
from Bogota. It is as if the Caribbean 
had created a special type of person, 
enterprising and intelligent, but not 
thereby prevented from being gay. 
Other Latin Americans have the same 
language, but not the same sense of 
humor. . . 


LODGING FOR THE NIGHT 


IN HONOR of the opening of the stream- 
lined, skyscraping Hotel Tequendama 
in Bogota, the Colombian newsweekly 
Semana published a cover story on 
that country’s hostelries, old and new: 

“Two weeks before the official open- 
ing, all was confusion within the Hotel 
Tequendama, as carpenters and in- 
terior decorators scurried about put- 
ting on the final touches. ... But one 
had only to run his finger along a 
wall, open and close a window, or test 
a lock to appreciate the perfection of 
the workmanship. After only a few 
years’ experience, the Bogota laborer 
has become an modern 
methods of construction. 

“The proportions of the exterior are 
new to this area, and some people 
don't like them. They say the building 
is too thin and looks like a domino 
standing on end. In the totally 
embellished facade they see monotony 
and a lack of imagination. We bogo- 
tanos must get used to the idea that 
heauty comes from necessity and logic, 
to the fact that expensive city land 
must be exploited to the fullest, and to 
the speed of vertical transportation as 
opposed to horizontal (the Tequen- 
dama’s elevators take fourteen seconds 
to get from the basement to the seven- 


expert in 


un- 


teenth floor). 


“Colombia's new hotel in- 
dustry had its beginnings more in a 
spirit of hospitality and service than in 
one of pure business. Our earliest hos- 
telries were the inns located along 
isolated mulepaths where exhausted 
travelers could find a corner to sleep 
in, using their ponchos as both pillow 
and blanket. . . 

“During the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, Bogota acquired two 
famous hotels: the Miguel Gutiérrez 
Nieto, located on the north side of the 
Plaza de Bolivar in the city’s first 
three-story house, and the Rosa Blanca 
(White Rose). The former, operated 
in conjunction with a gambling house, 
was one of the most colorful spots in 
the old city. The latter was Bogota’s 
most exclusive gathering place before 
the opening of the Jockey and Gun 
clubs in the seventies, and was dis- 
tinguished more for the clientele than 
for the service. ... 

“In the early decades of this cen- 
tury more hotels were established in 
the spacious old mansions of Bogota, 
Medellin, Cali, Cartagena, and other 
cities. In view of the inadequate water- 
supply system in Bogota, guests had to 
let the management know well in ad- 
vance what day of the month they 
wanted to take a bath so their whim 
could be satisfied. . Between 1915 
and 1920 the Regina, the Ritz, and 
the Pacifico were established in old 
houses along Sixth and Seventh ave- 
nues. And with them the custom of 
hotel tea rooms, large-scale banquets, 
and private offered out- 
side the host’s home came to the capi- 


receptions 


tal. . Lower down on the social 
scale was the bathtubless Hotel Pasa- 
jeros in the beautiful but run-down 
colonial building on Twelfth Street 
where Humboldt once lived. This was 
where most of the middle-class for- 
eigners arriving in Bogota by train 
used to stay. The Pasajeros continued 
to operate until it was burned down in 
the riots of April 9, 1948. 

“Within easy reach of vacationing 
bogotanos were the Hotel de la Espe- 
ranza and the Apulo, on the railway 
line to Girardot, and the San German 
in that city. No one was considered 
elegant who did not spend the summer 
months in one of these three hostelries. 
The Esperanza offered 
makeshift accommodations, but was a 


vine-covered 
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pleasant place to stay. Large crowds 
gathered there at train time, for there 
were no dining cars and everyone 
traveling on that line stopped at the 
Esperanza for lunch. The Apulo, lo- 
cated in the ugliest and saddest valley 
in Colombia, owed its long social suc- 
cess to a curious circumstance. 
dent Reyes, built the railroad, 
planned to found a city on the banks 
of the Apulo River, to be called Ciudad 
Sofia in’ memory of his beautiful, 
aristocratic wife, Sofia Angulo. He 
started by erecting a huge, capitol- 
like structure that would serve first as 
an administration building for the 
railroad and later as a city hall. After 
Reyes’ government fell, the spur was 
purchased by the national railways, 
whose directors adapted the building 


Presi- 
who 


oa A as best they could for use as a tourist 


tel. 


_ was able to charge three pesos. 


Despite its social prestige, it 
was 
for 


always lost money, and recently 
converted into a vacation resort 
the wealthy Hebrew colony. 


“The Hotel San German, located in 
a simple old house opposite the Girar- 
dot railroad station, featured dinner 
tables on bamboo platforms in the 
central patio and two bathrooms with 
It was so chic 
seen there that forty years ago, when 
lodging and meals cost a peso and a 
half a day at the Esperanza and a peso 
eighty at the Apulo, the S 


cement floors. to be 


an German 
And 
people had to make their reservations 
months in advance. 

“The idea of putting up buildings 
specifically for use as hotels and of 
offering organized instead of family- 
like service did not come to Colombia 
intil the lush days of the 1928 infla- 
tion. The Obregén brothers of Barran- 
~ quilla led in this as they had in many 
other fields. Instead of feeling their 

way timidly, they staked their reputa- 
ion and most of the family fortune on 
a bold venture—the lovely and colossal 
Prado, a tropical hotel still unsur- 
passed anywhere on the shores of the 
Caribbean. The Obregons were deeply 
devoted to their native city and fore- 
saw what such a hotel could mean to 
its development. 

“Although Barranquilla with its new 
concrete buildings seems impressive to 
us Colombians, it looks to the average 
tourist like any of the second-rate cities 
of the United States, Cartagena, on the 


Drawing for Semana’s cover story on hotels 


other hand, with its bay, its Cyclopean 
walls, its picturesque colonial archi- 
tecture, its history and legend, is one 
of the most interesting tourist attrac- 
tions in all Latin America. But until 
recently Cartagena had hotel. 
Barranquilla got the business of visi- 
tors from abroad, doubled its side, and 
became an important urban center, 
while Cartagena remained isolated and 
static. 

“The civilized man from Europe or 
the United States rather enjoys the 
difficulties and complicated situations 
he faces in ‘half-barbarian’ parts of the 
world like South America, Africa, and 
Asia. But at night he wants a good 
bath, a good meal, and a good bed. 
The Obregéns operated the Prado at a 
loss for twelve years, but meantime the 
city kept growing up around it and 
today it is bringing in a profit. 

“The Alférez Real, which performed 
a similar service for Cali, also operated 
at a loss for a long time, coming out 
of the red only after it was purchased 
ago by sugar magnate 
Hernando Caicedo. The Granada in 
Bogota got off to a bad start too, for 
it cost over a million pesos to build 
instead of the expected half million. 
The Valenzuela family, which he'd 
most of its stock. was on the point of 
bankruptcy. But Bogota was in need 
of a new hotel, and the Granada not 
only served the capital well but eventu- 
ally paid for itself and made money 
for its owners. Today, newer 
hotels are handling most of the grow- 
ing stream of transients, and the 
corporation that now owns the pre- 
maturely antiquated Granada is in the 
process of liquidation. 


no 


a few years 


however. 


“Between the government - own 

tourist hotels (all of which are oper- 
ated at a loss) and the prosperous 
private variety. the country now has 


an excellent chain of hotels. In the 


department capitals there are the splen- | 


did Nutibara of Medellin. the lovely 
new Caribe of Cartagena, the Bucarica 
of Bucaramanga., the Escorial of Mani- 


zales, the Tayrona of Santa Marta, the | 


attractive Centenario 


The Bank of the 


small but 
Tunja. . 


Re- 


public built the charming Hosteria del | 


Libertador mines of 
Zipaquira, 
Jaramillo 


erman, and businessman 


below the salt 
and the artist 
Bohemian, visionary. 


-runs an en- 


Guillermo 


chanting rustic inn on the shores of © 


Lake Tota... . 


“Coming back to the Tequendama, 


this 


hotels was built by an entirely Colom-— 


bian-owned company, with the 


In- 


tercontinental Hotels Corporation, a _ 


subsidiary of Pan American Airways. 


furnishing technical advice and help G 


in getting an Export-Import Bank loan. 
In return for this assistance, the IHC 
got a contract for running the hotel 
during the first ten years. . . 


“The seventeen-story building tops 


the Bogota Cathedral towers by sixty- 
five feet, and is in fact the tallest struc- 
ture in Colombia for 
Basilica of Medellin. 
modations for four hundred guests, 


except 


it 


the 


Besides accom- 


has facilities for everything from huge © 


receptions to small private celebra- 
The rooms can be combined to 
form suites graduated in size up to 
the big ‘presidential,’ which will cost 
five hundred pesos a day. European 


trons. 


The regular rooms, 
and tastefully 


plan. 
which are comfortably 
furnished. will much 
than those of any first-class hotel in 
Colombia. .. . The Tequendamia ranks 
with the top hotels in the United States 
to found in 


not cost 


and outranks be 


Europe.” 


any 


Plushy, modernistic Tequendama, newest and 
best of Colombia's hote!s 


however. 
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ARGENTINA 


IN A RECENT ISSUE of Estudios Ameri- 
canos, an informative review published 
by the School of Hispanic American 
Studies in Seville, Spain, Edberto Os- 
ear Acebedo of Argentina discussed 
the flow of immigrants from Europe 
to his homeland: 

“Argentina continues to welcome im- 
migrants. . . . Now as in the past it 
stands in need of a larger population. 


_ There are still vast sparsely settled 


areas where the only source of wealth 
is cattle raising, and the natural popu- 
lation increase cannot be expected to 
alter the situation in the 
future... . 

“We sang our first siren songs to the 
foreigner during our initial decades of 
independence. With the decree of Sep- 


immediate 


_ tember 4, 1812, the government inau- 
“5 gurated a policy based on the belief 


: country’s welfare. . . 


that a big population promotes the 
. Our early lead- 


ers were in a hurry to transform the 
social structure of the ex-viceroyalty 


and find pliable clay with which to 
shape the nation they had in mind. 
But in the end their efforts to bring 
in great numbers of immigrants were 
unavailing... . 

“Large-scale immigration began after 
the defeat of dictator Juan Manuel de 
Rosas in the battle of Caseros [1852]. 


_... Rights and privileges were granted 
_ to the newcomers without much regard 


for the welfare of the country as a 


_ whole. According to the over-generous 


preamble to the Constitution of 1853, 


ry 


the members of the constitutional as- 
sembly met to establish a group of 
privileges ‘for ourselves, our descend- 
ants, and all the people of the world 
who want to live on Argentine soil.’ 
.. + That document granted aliens ‘all 
the civil rights of the citizen’ and 
stipulated that the federal government 
would ‘encourage European immigra- 
tion, and not restrict, limit, or tax the 
entry into Argentine territory of 
foreigners whose object is to cultivate 
the earth. develop industry, or teach 


the arts and sciences.’ Prospective im- 


migrants could not have asked for 
more liberal provisions. . . . 
“The population rose from a million 


and a half in 1860 to nearly four mil- 


in 1895, and immigrants ac- 


~ Nee tenhe wen duvide Hebb 
Chegomes @ Amerie 


“Rest assured, Habib,” says bride to her 
husband. “We are obviously arriving in 
America!”—Manchete, Rio de Janeiro 


counted for more than half this in- 
crease. By 1914 foreigners constituted 
more than 30 per of the total 
population of eight million. At the end 
of the third decade of this century 
there were eleven and a half million 
inhabitants and the proportion of im- 
migrants was still climbing. 

“This tremendous influx of new- 
comers was bound to have a powerful 
effect on the country. Although the 
majority were Spaniards and Italians, 
there were also groups with ways of 
thinking and living quite different 
from Argentina’s. Deliberately or not, 
Poles, Yugo- 
slavs, Russians, Arabs, Jews, were all 
destined to leave their imprint on a 
society that was still taking shape... . 

“Most of the immigrants settled in 
the vicinity of our principal river sys- 
tem. An open fan with its vertex in 
Buenos Aires and its edges touching the 
southern part of Buenos Aires Province 
and the northern section of the prov- 
ince of Corrientes would show almost 
perfectly where the bulk of them are 
located. This was where they found it 
easiest to earn a comfortable living. 
But by settling there . . . they widened 
the breach between the coastal areas 


cent 


Germans, Englishmen, 


and the interior. 

“The proportion of rural inhabitants 
shrank from 75 per cent of the total 
population in 1869 to 41 per cent in 
1914. Buenos Aires, sometimes called 
the monstrous head of the nation, ac- 
cumulated both native Argentines and 
immigrants so rapidly that its popula- 
tion is now forty-five times what it 
was a hundred years ago. 

“After the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century various events in Argen- 
tina and Europe slackened the flow 
of immigrants . . . but after World 
War II it speeded up again. ... Today 
there are about two and a half million 


eighteen million. Half a million of 
these arrived between 1946 and 1950. 
In the latter year the population in- 
creased by 470,000, of which 170,000 
were immigrants (mostly Italians)... . 


“Nearly 75 per cent of Argentina’s 
people now live in the cities, and the 
recent immigrants have aggravated 
this situation, since four-fifths of them 
have settled in the capital, Buenos 
Aires Province, and the rest of the 
coastal region. If we consider 
that 45 per cent of the nation’s total 
population is centered in the city and 
province of Buenos Aires, we can ap- 
preciate the gravity of the problem. 

“Argentina must destroy the bar- 
riers between its different zones .. . 
and ethnic groups. We must do away 
with the immigrant’s notion that his 
hands and brain have created every- 
thing worthwhile in the country and 
with the native’s way of looking down 
on the immigrant or thinking of him 
simply as a merchant or an up-and- 
coming salesman. This will help avoid 
the formation of colonies that remain 
outside the main currents of national 
life. 

“The National Immigration Office 
has already begun a study of the situa- 
tion... . The question is how to choose 
the type of immigrants we can absorb 
and place them where we need them. 
We must make life in the interior more 
attractive to Wages in 
rural areas must be brought up to the 
level of those in the cities, and farmers 
must be safeguarded against the in- 
herent instability of agriculture. 

“Under an agreement signed re- 
cently with Italy, Argentina will re- 
ceive half a million people from that 
country in the next five years. The 
nation continues to be generous, but 


newcomers. 


is beginning to take more precautions. 
Except for skilled 


workers who are assured of jobs and 


technicians and 
housing in advance, none of the im- 
migrants be allowed to settle 
within sixty miles of the capital. There 
will be no restrictions on those who 
want to engage in agriculture, mining, 
or other activities beyond that radius. 


will 


“This is a good measure, but not 
sufficient in itself. We must continue 
working out an integral plan for con- 
verting the stream of immigrants into 
a real advantage for the country.” 
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CHANGING PEOPLE’S LIVES 


Every “expert” planning to help backward peoples 
should be required to read Human Problems in Techno- 
logical Change, a collection of fifteen case histories of 
attempts to bring about changes in culture. Some were 
successful, were they range from efforts to 
bring about relatively simple changes in material culture, 
such as the unsuccessful attempt to “sell” a group of 
Spanish American farmers in New Mexico on the virtues 
of hybrid corn, to complex situations like the introduc- 
tion of democratic processes into the native organization 
of the Micronesian Islanders. 

As Dr. Alexander Leighton explains in his foreword, 
the book had its origin in the special program for re- 
search and training in culture and applied science at 
Cornell University, developed after World War II for 
the purpose of “facilitating the introduction of modern 
agriculture, industry, and medicine to that are 
deficient in these technologies.” The case histories of the 
processes of cross-cultural change are developed as prob- 
lems for students, to give them practice in analyzing 
situations and thus help them avoid mistakes that might 
bring failure to a program for technological improvement. 

The editor, Edward H. Spicer, professor of anthro- 
pology and sociology at the University of Arizona, has 
been outstandingly successful in achieving his purpose. 
The book emphasizes practical experience rather than 
sociological theory. It does not try to “give rules for 
solving human problems,” but the case histories them- 
selves illustrate the importance of several basic concepts 
that should be a part of the thinking of all who are 
concerned with teaching improved techniques. Among 
these is the concept of patterns of culture—the compli- 
cated interrelations of elements that lead to the chain 
reactions so often set up by the introduction of some 
apparently simple technique. For example, the mere re- 
placement of the polished-stone axe by the steel axe 
among the Yir Yoront at Australia, which 


some not: 


areas 


Py 


broke down their whole social organization, undermined 


their totemic religion, and failed in its announced pur- 
that of improving the people’s lot by giving them 
make (any time 
saved with the new tool was employed When 
introducing new ways there is also the necessity of 
taking into account informal social groupings 
people’s loyalty to their immediate neighborhood, or a 


pe SC 


more leisure in which to “progress” 


sleep). 
such as 
community's attitude toward one of its members—and of 
recognizing that they exist and are of fundamental im- 
portance in all cultures. These and other concepts are 
analyzed in a final of the book and several 
principles are tentatively stated; for example, that a need 
must be felt before people will change their customary 
behavior. The shows unmistakably that  re- 
sistance to change and improvement can be dispelled 
most effectively by arranging for participation by the 
people at all levels of planning and administration. 
Anibal Buitrén 


section 


evidence 


HuMAN ProsieMs IN TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE, edited by 
Edward H. Spicer. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1952. 296 p. $4.00 


OUR KNOWLEDGE of Spanish American juridical history 
leans heavily on the work of the late Rafael Altamira. 
His research brought a whole series of problems relating 
to it into sharp focus, and he also created methods and 
tools. One of these is the Diccionario de Términos Juri- 
dicos (Dictionary of Legal Terms), published by the 
Committee on History of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History. 

Words, like men, are born, live, and die: if we cannot 
understand history without knowing the lives of those 
who played important roles historical events, it is 
sometimes equally necessary to know what they meant 
by the words they used. With legal terms the af angry 
is greater still; in this ¢ a 
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mitted the governors’ and legislators’ thoughts, which 
were converted into the actions that made possible 
Spain’s achievements in America. The Diccionario will 
be indispensable to all who deal with the Laws of the 
Indies, faced as they are with the legislative terminology 
of the Royal Councils as expressed in legislation and in 
juridical decisions. 

The necessity for such a work is confirmed by Dr. 
Altamira’s own account of how the dictionary began: 
“In my readings of the Laws of the Indies and of the 
works of jurists dealing with Indian material, | have 
taken notes of the words that are not found in the 
Spanish Academy Dictionary and of those that are not 
defined there as they were used during the sixteenth 
to eighteenth centuries in | Spain’s| territories in America 
and Oceania and in the colonial offices at home.” It is 
the work of years, then, started perhaps in response to 
his own need and later, with card upon card accumulated, 
completed systematically with formal research. This is 
shown, first. by the original manuscript 
of the few manuscripts of the second half of the twentieth 
century to which the literal meaning of the word is 
for a large number of the early cards are 


perhaps one 


applicable 


Cover of 1563 lau book is reproduced on dust jacket ot Dictionary 
of Legal Terms 
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fact that these notes were the basis for an article pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Hispanique, which was later, like 
so many articles written as a sort of trial balloon, ex- 


panded into a book. 

Dr. Altamira worked under abnormal conditions— 
secluded in a village in southern France during the 
Second World War (for him, the greatest abnormality 


. 


The late Rafael 
compiler of dictionary 


of all), seventy-six ye 1 he began, separated 
from the notes and books gathered in a lifetime of re- 
search, lacking the help a master may find in his disciples, 
far from any center of American, or even Hispanic, 
research that would permit access to a minimum of 
necessary reference works. He did not even have the 
latest (1936) edition of the Academy Dictionary: “This 
publication has not yet arrived here. so far as | know.” 
He had no material comforts whatsoever—occupied 
France did not offer them—and more than once his 
family has told me of the hardships he endured. Yet 
they could not persuade him to abandon his task, for 
he was obsessed with the passage of time and the possi- 
bility that he might not live to finish his task. Some- 
times he sketches in a definition, explaining, “Such a 
task is now impossible for me to finish, but I trust that 
others will continue the modest beginning | now pre- 
sent’: sometimes he merely notes down a word and 
goes on, hoping that in the course of his work he will 
come across its meaning: sometimes he leaves a ques- 
tion to be answered by those who may wish to carry on 
his project. 

But what is the book? It is designed for historians 
of the institutions of the Indies, not for the philologist 
or linguist, though this is not to imply that it will not 
be useful to them. At the same time it is perhaps the 
best portrait we have of Altamira’s thought, for between 
the lines we can see his attitude toward problems of 
government generally and government in Spain and 
America specifically. More than six hundred words are 
examined in the body of the dictionary and some two 
hundred in the appendices. They are defined both his- 
torically—as accepted during the various periods of the 


colony—and geographically, with the diverse meanings 
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certain had in diffe -rent regio: is of the 


nent, which for the most part resulted from changes in 
the institution itself. Some of the items amount to real 
monographs, both for the study they represent and for 
the problems they pose: those on adelantado, cédula 


Pane culture in the Golden Age, wad nine — 
and twentieth-century culture evaluate with economy but | 
without parsimony the riches contributed by Portugal to 
the universal treasure house. 
The selected and classified bibliography and the Tables 


of Rulers and Presidents, together with an excellent 


ees. its various meanings), competente y justo, mita y 


——mitayo, pacificacion, senor, and trato, for example. index, add to the usefulness of a work that helps orient 


It is to be hoped that new studies of this sort will 
come along to supplement the Diccionario—we have 
already had a few, such as Gili Gaya’s contribution in 
his review of the book for the Revista de Historia de 
América—and thus give us a better idea of what the 
Spanish lawmaker had in mind when he used words now 
obsolete or whose meaning has changed. 

Like all the works published by the Committee on 
History, the Diccionario is simple and tasteful in design. 
The dust jacket surrounds the title and the author’s name 
with the cover drawing from the Ordinances of Vasco de 
Puga (Mexico, 1563), thus paying tribute to two 
Spaniards who honored Mexico with their works.—Javier 
Malagon 
Diccionario DE PALapras Jurtpicas y 
Nicas TOMADAS DE LA INpIANA, by Rafael 
Altamira y Crevea. Mexico City, Committee on History 
of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History. 
1952. 396 p. 


PORTUGAL THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


PHOUGH KNOWLEDGE about the Iberian peninsula is an 
essential foundetion for understanding the Americas. 
inexplicable and regrettable lacunae have long existed 
for those who can read history in English only. For 
such readers especially, Charles E. Nowell’s A History 
of Portugal will supply background, perspective, and 
proportion for many historical phases and events, both 
European and American, which hitherto may have struck 
them as meaningless in motivation and pointless in objec- 
tive. In fewer than 
vividly presented account depicts the heights and depths 


250 pages this brief, compact, and 


(so rugged in contour, so rhythmic in flow) of Portu- 
guese history across eight centuries. 

Those already acquainted with the author—who is 
professor of history at the University of Illinois—through 
his contributions to The Hispanic American Historical 
Review, Speculum, The Pacific Historical Review, The 
{merican Historical Review, and other publications, will 
not be surprised to find that he brings ease and fluency 
of style as well as sound scholarship to his relation. 
With a fine sense of balance he presents Portugal's 
dramatic emergence in the age of conquest: the decline 
and “Babylonian captivity”: the transfer of the head- 
quarters of empire from Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro, with 
its far-reaching consequences; the constitutional struggle 
and the fading out of the Bragancas: and the Portuguese 
Republic and New State. It is one of Professor Nowell’s 
virtues as a historian that in relating the sequence of 
events, he does not neglect the cultural aspects that have 
always been so important a factor in developing and 
extending Portuguese influence. His chapters on Camoes, 


the reader amid the confusions of our contemporary 
world. The author constantly reminds us that not only 
the past achievements but the present potentialities of the 
Portuguese are considerable. Reviewing Portugal’s whole 
story, its shadows so somber, its highlights so brilliant. 
he concludes that only a rash prophet would declare 
today that the Portuguese have played their last major _ 
role in history: “Above all, their geographical position 
is important, a fact which nothing can change.”—Muna 
Lee 

A History oF PortucaL, by Charles E. Nowell. New 
York, D. Van Nostrand Company, 1952. $4.50 


BOOK NOTES 


Revista Cupana: HoMENAJE A José Marti EN EL CENTE- 
NARIO DE sU Nacimiento. Havana, Direccion de Cultura 
del Ministerio de Educacién, 1953. 526 p. 

ArncuiIvo Marti: NOMERO HOMENAJE DEL CENTENARIO 
pe su Nacimrento. Havana, Direccién de Cultura del 
Ministerio de Educacion, 1953. 543 p. 

Two volumes published by the cultural office of the 
Cuban Ministry of Education as part of the José Marti 
centenary observances. The first is a special number of 
the periodical Revista Cubana devoted to the recollections 
of people who knew the national hero well, or at least 
had met him under significant circumstances. The idea 
of encouraging them to set down their ynpressions origi- 
nated with Marti’s disciple, Gonzalo de Quesada y Arés- 
tegui, who edited his works and prefaced each volume ‘ 
with one of these essays. Quesada’s death interrupted 
the project, but it was later taken up by the Revista 
Bimestre Cubana, which printed a series of such articles 
beginning in 1931. Now all the tributes are brought 
together. Among the sixty-seven contributors are out- 
standing Cubans (Tomas Estrada Palma, Enrique José 
Varona, Maximo Gomez, for example) and many 
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tiiguished men of other nations, among them Rubén 
fario, Federico Hernandez y Carvajal. Charles A. Dana, 
and Justo Sierra. Dr. Rafael Heliodoro Valle. Honduran 
Ambassador to the United States and OAS and a Marti 
admirer of a more recent. generation. offers an interview 
with three Mexicans who knew him but for one reason 
or another could not make contributions of their own. 
The special anniversary issue of the Archivo José Marti 
contains assorted material: personal reminiscences: bio- 
graphical accounts dealing with various phases of Marti’s 
adventurous life: analyses of the content and style of his 
writings: historical essays: bibliographical data: letters 
to and from Marti: and reports on commemorative 
ceremonies. 


Dr. Narciso Esparracosa y GALLARDO. Caracas. Secre- 
taria General de la Décima Conferencia Interamericana, 
1953 (Coleccién Historia No. 2). 145 p- 

AMERICA Y EL LipertTapor. Caracas, Secretaria General 
de la Décima Conferencia Interamericana, 1953 (Colec- 
cién Historia No. 3). 55 p. 


Two short historical works published by the General 
Secretariat of the Tenth Inter-American Conference 
(scheduled to convene in March 1954 in 
part of a series providing historical background on the 
host country. The first is a collection of documents relat- 


Caracas) as 


ing to Dr. Narciso Esparragosa y Gallardo. Venezuelan- 
born medical pioneer in Guatemala during the late colo- 
nial period. An introductory biography by John Tate 
Lanning. professor of history at Duke University. de- 
scribes his achievements as surgeon. obstetrician, cham- 
pion of vaccination and public-health measures in gen- 
eral, and educator directed the first 
college of surgery in Guatemala). Though he is little 


(he founded and 


known today, Dr. Esparragosa’s almost solitary efforts 
to bring to Central America the best medical care his 
age could offer make him worthy of “ranking along- 
side Andrés Bello” as an illustrious Venezuelan. writes 
Professor Lanning. In the second book. excerpts from 
Bolivar’s writings are marshaled to display his convie- 
tions on America’s place in the world and the need for 
Hemisphere unity. As the first great Pan Americanist, 
Bolivar was far ahead of his time, and his inter-American 
Congress of Panama had no concrete results: but next 
years conference in his native city is proof that his 
dream of “independent nations linked by a common law 
determining their foreign affairs” has prospered. 
Where THE STRANGE Roaps Go Down. by Mary and 
Fred del Villar. New York. The Macmillan Company, 
1953, 244 p. Illus. $3.75 


The Del Villars may lack the experience of such cele- 
brated exploring couples as the Johnsons and the Denises, 
but they yield to no one in enthusiasm. They are not 
specialists of any sort, merely free-lance journalists with 
a powerful curiosity about Mexican people and places. 
This is an account of their trek on foot Lake 
Patzcuaro (west of Mexico City) to the Pacific, up the 
miles or so. and back in a 
sparsely populated region they 


from 


coast a hundred circular 


wild. 


rh by th rs from Where tl ge Roads Go Down 


found thoroughly fascinating despite all the difficulties 
willful nature could throw in their path. Roads are 
almost nonexistent there, Dut in any case the travelers 
preferred the unfamiliar sights to be tound only on 
trails. Taking no more gear than two burros could carry, 
they lived off the land—often meagerly, but everywhere 
warmed by a friendly welcome. An appalling journey 
for the average soft-fibered tourist, but one he may enjoy 
sitting in an armchair and reading about. 
Lope Acuirre, Tue Wanperer, by Walker Lowry. New 
York, Bookman Associates, 1952. 78 p. $2.25 

Nothing Lope de Aguirre ever did was successful, As 
a conquistador, he came to Peru too late to share in 
the early spoils: as a soldier, he was simply one of 
thousands, a bit of a trouble-maker, but on the whole 
inconspicuous; as a conspirator, he was always a follower, 
and on the losing side at that. Yet in the last year of 
his life this crippled old failure made South America 
shudder at his name and schemed, betrayed, and mur- 
dered in the interests of one of the maddest plots ever 
hatched—nothing less than to sail down the Amazon 
with the three-hundred-man expedition of which he was 
a member. return by sea to Peru, and snatch it from the 
King (see “Devil's Emissary,” June 1950 Americas). 
The writing in this short English account of Aguirre’s 
fantastic pilgrimage seems rather overwrought, but aca- 
demic calm in the face of such material is perhaps 
impossible, 
A or THE B, CoLLecrion, 
Chicago. The Newberry Library, 1953 

After making a fortune in business, William Greenlee 
went back to his old love, Portuguese studies. and put 
together one of the finest collections in the United States 
on Portuguese and Brazilian history and culture. This 
catalog of the collection, at the Newberry Library in 
Chicago. is complete up to November 1, 1952, but new 
meterials are constantly being added by Dr. Greenlee. 
Included in the listing are other books on Portugal pre- 
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To an 
played by 


accompaniment 
Héctor Félix, 
eleven, and Carlos Guido, 
thirteen, eighteen-month-old 
Juan Alberto performs a 
dance—-his favorite activity. 
The children inherit their 
taste for music from their 
mother. 
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Héctor Félix manages to hold Juan 
Alberto still long enough to have his 
picture taken in the garden of the 
embassy. 


Seven-year-old Karen Dorothea and 
Mrs. Vittone inspect an antique 
Spanish candelabrum. 


The Argentine Ambassador to the OAS, Dr. 
José Carlos Vittone, poses with his wife, the 
former Dorothea Ick Biehl, and their four chil- 
dren. Two years ago the Vittones spent five 
months in New York, where the Ambassador 
served as vice chairman of the Argentine dele- 
gation to the United Nations General Assembly. 


Ambassador Vittone won his doctorate in diplo- 
macy at the National University of the Littoral in 
Rosario, his native city. Later he taught political 
geography there and at the Free Institute of 
Humanities. Entering the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in 1946, he rose to the position of Interim 
Undersecretary, and became ¢hairman of the Na- 
tional Commission on the Antarctic. He was secre- 
tary general of his country’s delegation to the 
Fourth Meeting of Foreign Ministers, held in 
Washington in 1951. Dr. Vittone is the author 
of several works on international affairs. 
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i HAT’S WRONG WITH LATIN AMERICAN eo 
ARCHITECTURE? (Continued from page 5) 


free creative expression, The church of San Sebastian 
and Santa Prisca in Taxco is the realization of a rich 
miner's dream; in the Trinidad and the Colegiata of 
Tepotzotlan, there is a fanciful play of white carved 
stone against the red tezontle of the wall; Santa Rosa 
of Puebla has chromatic richness and ceramic tiles. This 
_ baffling and admirable mestizo art reached its peak of 
expression in the improbable facade of the Cathedral of 
_ Zacatecas and in La Compania Church in Quito, in San 
Agustin in Lima, in the facades of San Lorenzo in 
: Potosi, in the churches of Yanahuara and Arequipa, in 
a the cathedrals of Pomata and Puno. 

The influence of Churriguera, the most representative 
and exuberant of the Spanish baroque artists, reached 
America at the end of the eighteenth century. All kinds 
oof bold artifices were used to cloak structural forms— 
leaves and bunches of grapes, angels and ornamental 
brace ‘kets, moldings and pleated draperies. In America, 
Me this raiment drew its inspiration from the landscape. 
Corn and cacao, pineapple and chirimoya, the Peruvian 
_ kantuc ta flower, pumas and jaguars, Indian angels, the 
sun and the moon, began to decorate the baroque fabric. 
The indigenous contribution was not limited to the intro- 
duction of such motifs; it profoundly transformed the 
-monumental sculpturing and rhythms of the Peninsular 


baroque. 
te This vigorous transformation was the first cry of 
American emancipation. Aleijadinho’s sculptures in Ouro 


Preto and Congonhas do Campo are in violent and 
arrogant rebellion against the spirit of the motherland; 
insurrection was carved in rock by the Indian Kondori 
in the doorways and lintels of Potosi. What is more, this 
first American cry of revolt echoed in Spain itself: the 


can mestizo style and the facade of the Marquis of Dos 
= Aguas’ house conspicuously reveals the influence of the 
Western tropics. 

_ Compared with Europe’s, American baroque was more 
robust and constructive, more authentic and severe. The 
explanation lies in the fact that American man was 
_ basically a builder: the pyramids, fortifications, monu- 
ments, and cities that antedated Columbus bear witness 
to that. The Peruvians even “built” their hillsides in 
_ order to plant corn! Spain and Portugal, by contrast, 
have been countries of painters and goldsmiths, of artists 
with, extraordinary sensibility and fantasy—but not of 


Sa aa for Latin American architecture, both 


the nineteenth century and the first thirty years of the 


ceptions, the repub Kes had no art clearly their own; 
‘they borrowed from here and there. Architecture was 
limited to facades that mixed and imitated forms and 
styles of all epochs and countries, regardless of the fune- 
=a tion those forms fulfilled in their respective periods and 
_ places of origin. Gallicism, reproductions of bad paint- 
ings, and anecdotal decoration were considered smart. 


European magazines served as fashion guides; from their 


University of Mexico’s new campus displays all 
the latest trends in architecture: the Nuclear 
Physics Laboratory 


Indian angel caps cleanly carved baroque pulpit balustrade, 
Church of San Francisco, Popayan, Colombia 


{requipa, 


“The White City.” 
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fempte of tne Voon at Fachacamac, reconstructed by Feruvian 


archeologist Tello, antedated the Incas 


sketches Latin Americans copied the disorderly and un- 
attainable projects that won Beaux Arts prizes in Paris. 
The principal residences were crowned with roofs befit- 


French master told us: “Pre-Columbian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese architecture were expressions of a given 
society, a given civilization. Our society is different, our 
civilization is different. Nevertheless, those old schools 
of architecture hold many useful and usable lessons. 
First of all, they draw our attention to the scale of man, 
which constitutes their undeniable charm. It is not the 
styles that move us, but their adaptation to man’s dimen- 
sions. Another lesson is dignity: one is worthy when he 
is in accord with his own environment and his own 
conscience, not when he lies or employs false materials. — 
ornaments, and imitations. These ancient styles were 
also ‘friendly’ when they used lime. clay. or wood with 
such a quality that man’s body and hands, when he pre- | 


pared them and used them, entered into agreeable. 


‘friendly’ contact with them. That is a very strong and — 
beautiful lesson from the past. | can add another: har- 


monious adaptation to the site and neighborhood; this 


prudence provided freshness in summer and sunlight in 
winter. Still another: the marvelous lesson of clarity! 
Respect for all these conditions is what constitutes style. — 
Specific styles are nothing more than decorations of an 
era, corresponding to a state of mind.” 

True architecture is made for man as an individual. 
as a family, and as a community, and is the product of 
an aggregate oi factors operating in reference to the 
social environment. With the aid of orderly, exact plans, 
the architect arranges space according to man’s dimen- 
sions and needs, assembling a multitude of techniques, 
procedures, and trade skills in a kind of intelligent 


ting Swiss chalets, but down which no snow would ever 
slide. The judgment of the government and city leaders 
was not sufficiently mature to direct or orient architec- 
ture. They had no faith in the few local architects: when 
they needed professional service and plans, they con- 
tracted for them in Paris or Rome. The period’s taste 
was the acme of shoddiness. 

Meanwhile, most people went on building their houses 
without imported influences and without architects 
whose problems and objections they did not take seri- 


Pampulha Yacht Club, Belo Horizonte, Brazil, combines modern 
ee a 4 oh p ail ot 


ously—-and continued to use the same materials and 
colors they had employed for centuries. The product was 
ingenuous and simple, conformed to a way of life, had 
no architectural value, was sometimes charming, and 
at any rate was authentic and spontaneous. 

Today in the cities of South America, the Caribbean 
islands, Mexico, and Central America, all undergoing 
expansion and development, there is a mushroom growth 
of clumsy buildings and horrible districts, with no roots 
in the landscape and no relation to the groups of people 
that make up the city. Buildings and neighborhoods are 
the work of individual architects, contractors, or charla- 
tans who astutely adapt themselves to public taste. 

In the last hundred and fifty years, architecture has 
been unrelated to the dominant social trends in Latin 
America. It did not put down roots in the characteristics 
of the times; it became sterile, arguing over trifles and 
futile things. 

Two years ago, when | was studying the Master Plan 
of Bogota under the direction of Le Corbusier, the great 
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America today differ fundamentally, from those that 
existed in the pre-Columbian and colonial periods, the 
age of the Louis in France, the eras of the baroque or 
the Georgian. What does Latin America have to do with 
France or Germany? What can neo-colonialism express ? 
Isn't all that superficial? Doesn't it amount to covering 
one’s head with a cotton wig and one’s face with painted 


beauty spots? Isn’t it a return to sentimentalism by way 
of decorative anecdote and vain, empty ornament? 
Moreover, the divisions and subdivisions of kuro- 
peanized modernism, the consequent disputes and _pre- 
occupations of the vanguard and rear guard “isms,” the 
new Soviet slogan of adopting “socialist realism” as 


the compulsory popular style, have only added to the 


confusion. 

The biologist Lamarck maintained that every form in 
nature is adapted to a certain purpose. This principle 
was carried over into building by Louis H. Sullivan in 
1900; according to him, the new architecture should be 


based on the function and purposes for which the object 

is intended. This was the origin of the architectural 

movement today known as functionalism, which did not 

reach Latin America until after 1930. The plan of a 

house is drawn according to the needs of those who are 

ot to live in it: the same rule is valid for a theater, a 
Government insurance agency building in Rio de Janeiro schoo}, or a hospital. The facade must be the result of 
features window and sun-breaker arrangement for ideal ventilation interior distribution. rather than a decorated false front. 
The architect must strive to understand man’s needs, 

~ cooperation generally achieved only in a well-established. and in interpreting them to achieve a new mode of 
organized society. expression that meets the physical requirements and 
In lands like those of Latin America, where the his- 
toric past is alive and apparent, offering prodigious les- 


at the same time satisfies his desire for originality. 


President Aleman workers’ housing project in Mexico City has 
sons. there is no place for the worn-out patterns, the been criticized for concentrating too many people per acre 
solemn trifles, the decorated stones—empty symbols of a in arrangement the tenants are not used to 
non-existent society. In today’s techniques and way of 

life and in the landscape lie the potentials of good design. 
~ Some few architects in Brazil. Mexico. Peru, Colombia. 
- Panama. Argentina, and Chile have understood this and 

led the movement against the chaotic confusion and its 

dismal results. To find this healthy reaction. however. 

you must search deep in the débris of the “battle of the 
styles.” 

The classic styles. the unthinking imitation of archeo- 
logical and colonial forms, deck the fronts of adminis- 


trative palaces, government offices, market places, banks. 

fines. on the other hand. have generally invaded the 
_ shops. movie theaters, schools, airports, hospitals, and 


museums, cemeteries, and grand mansions. “Modern” 


weekend cottages. Of course, there are occasional excep- 
tions to this trend. 
In a rudimentary but violent way, the frontiers sepa- | 
- rating the two extreme currents in Latin American archi- 
tecture have thus been established. On one side is the ae er 
of tendency to draw inspiration from a dead past and dl $5... 
mechanically, insincerely imitate the forms of yesterday. 
On the other is the inclination to follow transitory modes, 
te apply to architecture (the art-science of static bodies} 


dynamic and aerodynamic lines—the worst aberration of 
today’s architects. 
Both the thinking and the rhythm of life in Latin 
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Function engenders a much more profound and sure 
beauty than that sought through artifices and vain 
conceits. 

But what is false and what is true? The “battle of 
styles” that Latin American architects are waging is 
only a trivial conflict, for both contestants have lost 
sight of architecture’s relation to the common social 
environment. No style, no current can serve as a model 
to be imitated. Nothing can be done with merely the 
exterior form. Then what must we rely on? 

Perhaps we can say that a work should be judged not 
by its outward form but by its fundamental tendencies 
the matching of form with content, design with purpose. 
There are many positive examples. Among the works 
already completed, those of the Brazilian architects are 
in the vanguard, followed by those of the Mexicans and 
Colombians. Others have not yet been carried out, such 
‘as the city projects by architects José Luis Sert and 
Paul L. Wiener: Cidade dos Motores in Brazil, Chimbote 
in Peru, and Tumaco, Medellin, and Cali in Colombia. 
Undoubtedly, the most outstanding work of the last 
fifteen years is the Ministry of Education and Health 
building in Rio de Janeiro (architects Lucio Costa, 
Oscar Niemeyer, Affonso Reidy, and Carlos Leaéo, under 


Workers’ housing in Chilean coal-mining zone is monotonously 
laid out without regard to setting and human needs 


the direction of Le Corbusier). Despite the limited size 
of the lot, the whole was arranged to fit the scale of the 
pedestrian; the building’s mass was raised on columns, 
and open space left below: sunlight was regulated by 
special sun-baffles: and the combination of building. 
gardens, sculptures, and tile panels was adapted to the 
Rio landscape. 

There are examples and solutions to specific problems 
that are tremendous achievements, and their authors 
occupy distinguished places on the list of “pioneers,” 
but very often these successes become models or recipes. 
or are plagiarized as soon as they are publicized. Three 
great European artists, Le Corbusier, Mies van der Rohe, 
and Gropius, are the masters of the new generations of 
Latin American architects. Without knowing it, they 
have unconditional disciples and fanatical, affected fol- 
lowers in Latin America. The future will bring positive 
results if the architects exercise discrimination in adopt- 
ing elements useful in their local setting, rejecting the 
rest, and if they can count on the cooperation of a 
sympathetic community. 

Meanwhile, the problem is to create a new environ- 
ment for the man of today, to give him the opportunity 
to live in cities without losing contact with the land 
and the landscape, and to offer communities the easiest 
means of social contact. Experience teaches us that none 
of these needs are being satisfied by the buildings now 
being built, by the standards that are applied, by the 
empty discussion of ornamentation and styles, vital as 
they may seem. Man in America needs an architecture 
employing adaptable, flexible, and replaceable structural 
forms intimately identified with his life. @ @ @ 


modern aberration in Valparaiso: horizontal 
phasis is out of place on this steeply 


inclined street 
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a RiO AND TIN PAN ALLEY 


. 
march, it is 
Aurora, 


nice if you 


common in 


tune, in 


or hit. 


lione ss. 

One of the curious things 
Brazil is that though meant for, and mostly sung by, 
general public, the best are invariably and lustily lapped 
up by the highbrow segments of the population. In the 


Continued from page 11) 


I'm no good, 


and an elevator!” 


which 
iz “vamos embora, ta na hora, ta na hora! Deixa a chave do 


a anario! (Mariana, darling. 
He ne key in the closet and put the cat in the canary’s 
> Then there was Eu vi um ledo (1 Saw a Lion). 


my 


Along about 1940 a song 
Brazil and later drifted into the United States. 


sung by a man 


in that cheerful martial beat. 
Aurora. . . 
air-conditioned apartment in a building with a doorman 
About the same time another girl, this 


were sincere, 


Brazil. 


the man 


in which a man 


says: 


let’s go, 


_ about me, and if anyone | hate asks about me, just say 
home is a tavern, and | don't even 
deserve the meals you bought me.” 


called Aurora came out in 


\ lively 


who complains to the girl. 


how insincere she’s always been, 
“It would be so 


goes on: 


we ll be late! 


and then, still 


You'd have an 


he 


_ animated samba rhythm, he tells the world how he spent 
the whole night weeping for Helena. 
The nonsense song, so well exemplified in the United 

_ States a couple of years ago by The Thing, is not un- 
rs One outstanding sample is to be 
found in something called Mariana, also a stirring march 
“Mariana, 


meu amor, 


_ portao dentro do armario, pée o gato na gaiola do 


Leavy e 


says that he’d seen a lion 


that day. only it wasn’t a lion; then he proceeds to puzzle 
EE his listeners by describing this weird creature with all 
the traits of a lion: finally, he winds up by explaining. 
in a tricky play on words, that it wasn’t a lion, but a 


about popular songs in 


the 


- vt nited States popular hits of the juke-box type are usually 


ignore od. 


if not thoroughly damned, 


by the intelligentsia. 


whose taste in light music centers around musical-comedy 


at any 


\ gaa folk songs, or hot (now 
U.S. 


highbrow’s 


rec 


ord 


collection 


called cool) jazz. Look 


and you're 


likely to see, next to the Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. 


an 


songs 


are 
stereotyped; 


it wants.’ 


album of Kiss 
Louis Armstrong’s best numbers, and pe rhaps some Burl 
Ives or Josh White. If popular 
music is there at all, it will be in the form of interpreta- 
tions by Sarah Vaughan or Billie Holiday 
the way, are seldom found among juke-box selections). 

A Brazilian highbrow. 
apt to know the words of a current hit as the circum- 
surrounding the creation of Jean-Paul Sartre's 
latest opus. This may be due to the fact that popular 


less 


Also, 


Ve 


commercialized 


Kate successes. 


that is, 


on the other hand. 


there. 


a collection of 
fairly current 
(which, by 
is just as 
less 


and hence 


publishers are more willing to take risks 


and less conscious of the need to 


give the public what 
we don’t have the clearcut difference in 


styles that is found in the United States between musical 


eee jazz, and popular ballads. In Brazil 


songs 


{t carniva 
tune 


time in Rio Braz 
ation will dance to 


and sing 


ian composers go to town on 


are printed usually for their topical interest. Composers 
put in their best efforts for carnival, which comes around 


in Februz 


celebrated. 


iry or March; 


such as St. 


for Catholic 
Anthony’s on June 13, St. 


holidays widely 


the Baptist’s on June 24, and St. Peter’s on the twenty- 
ninth (celebrations called festas juninas because so many 


fall 


internatio 


June): 


nal event. 


or in connection with some political 
We do not have a musical-comedy 


tradition as such, and seldom are songs written especially 


for first presentation in a theater; 


there is no Brazilian 


equivalent for jazz, a purely instrumental, syncopated, 


mostly improvised style of Afro-American music; 


juke-boxes are almost entirely unknown. 


The two most popular forms of songs in 
the 


the sambi 


1 and the baido, 


latter a very 


and 


Brazil are 
old form in 


the North of the country that did not become popular 
in other sections until as recently as ten years ago but 
is now competing for popularity with the samba. In both 
the words are at least as important as the melody. 


Frequently a samba’s words are born before its tune. 


Song writers gather at some sidewalk 
start beating a rhythm 
safety-match boxes, which, when properly 


with a set of lyrics to work on, 
on ordinary 


cafe 


Rio and, 


shaken and struck, give out a fair imitation of Afro- 


Brazilian obbligato instruments. 
lyrics and rhythm the melody is then created, 
A surprising number 


illiterate 


composers, 


Upon that frame of 


often by 
of enduring 


hits have been written in just such an informal fashion. 
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to the fortress gate, 


at The Inquisition excommunicated Father Hidalgo and 


de 
3 


bolo,” 


YEAR OF THE PRIEST (Continued from page 8) 


and the Alhéndiga was taken. 


his lieutenants with the dreaded “Si quis suadente dia- 
and Viceroy Venegas posted a ten-thousand-peso 
reward for him, dead or alive. But the amazing priest 
refused to swerve from his purpose, which was total 
independence. 

He went on to capture Valladolid, then advanced on 
Mexico City. At Monte de las Cruces, above the « capi- 
his sandal-and-machete army defeated the Viceroy’s 
forces. Fearing that his army was not strong enough to 
hold the city, he withdrew northward to Guadalajara. 
where he organized a government that promptly abolished 
slavery, the stamp duties, and other oppressive laws. 

After Monte de las Cruces, Hidalgo’s fortunes changed. 
The revolutionary army, torn by dissension, began los- 


ing battle after battle. It remained for another unknown 


priest, Morelos, to draw the armies together and eventu- 


ally turn the tide. 


north with 


With his forces badly depleted, Hidalgo then went 
Allende and Aldama. En route to the United 
States to seek assistance and purchase arms, the three 
friends were betrayed, captured near the Texas border, 
and sent back to Chihuahua. Father Hidalgo was shot in 
the city plaza on July 30, 1811, four days after the 
execution of Allende and Aldama. The heads of these 
three men and another lieutenant were taken to Guana- 
juato and, as a warning to the populace, hung high upon 
the wall of the Alhéndiga. Not until 1821, when the long 
bitter struggle for independence was won, were they 
removed. 

In the many decades since Mexico's fight for freedom, 
Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla has steadily 
stature as a man, as a churchman, and as an inspired 
leader of his people. Has not Mexico set aside an entire 


grown in 


year in his honor? @ @ 
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CHILEAN TROUBADORS 


{Que 
cara de animal vacuno, 
que abajo tiene dos dientes 
y arriba no tiene ni uno! 


(Continued from page 19) 


glorioso el angelito How glorious the little angel 
With a face like a cow's, 
Who has two teeth below 
And not even one above! 


i Qué glorioso el angelito 
que del cielo va camino, 
tan distinto de su padre, 

tan parecido al padrino! 


How glorious the little angel 
Who is on his way to heaven, 
So different from his father, 
So much like his godfather! 


The era of extravagance passed, and economic crises 


and international competition stopped the flow of wealth 
from the which inexhaustible and 
omnipotent. Times were hard, and Chile seemed to forget 
its popular singers. 
police and forbidden to sell his verses in the central 
market. 


mines, had seemed 


The guitarron attended its own wake, and in its 
the popular heroes faded away, young people’s imagina- 


tion wallowed in melodramas imported from the Buenos 
Aires slums. 


Poor Ciego Peralta, the last stronghold of a bankrupt — 


place wailed the foolish little guitar of the tangos: as — 


Guajardo was persecuted by the | 


tradition, cut the strings of his instrument and took to | 


publishing tangos, fox trots, and rancheras on 
wretched press of a neighborhood printshop. Around 
Las Hornillas and along old Maruri Street, in Zanjén 
de la Aguada and beyond Tropezén, there remained only 
the memory of the old exploits and the pervading echo 
of the verses that once inflamed the servants, policemen, 
and students of the Santiago environs. Acevedo Hernan- 
dez quotes a vendor's cry that sounds like their epitaph: 

“Verses, verses! The snakes that came up out of the 
Carampangue River The 
havoc wrought by a terrible plague of bugs. The anti- 
christ who walked along preaching and announcing Judg- 
ment Day. The wicked girl in Talea who struck her 
mother, and whom God, in punishment, turned into a 
mule. The trick played on an old fool because he married 
a girl of fifteen. What the criminal Santos 
said in the death house while hoping for clemency from 
the Council of State, and what his poor mother said to 
him: ‘Son, it was your own fault, I always kept you out 
of bad company.’ 


and were fifty meters long. 


Verses here! 


Verses, verses 


Answers to Quiz on page 47. 
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lL. As the result of a campaign receiving 
wide national support in recent years, these 
Brazilians are successfully eliminating one 
of the country’s serious social problems. 


What is it? 


The cultivation of rubber, long asso- = 
ciated with Brazil, declined because of a 
plant blight. the substitution of synthetics, 
or cheaper production in the Far East? 


Rio carnival reveler. Is this yearly 
event, complete with gay costumes, floats, 
and music, celebrated on Independence Day 
(September 7). for three days before Lent, 
the night before Christmas. or on the Ides 


of March? 


4. Famed diplomat and statesman, one 
of his country’s foremost abolitionists and 
promoters of Pan Americanism, who died 
in Washington in 1910. Is it Heitor Villa- 
Lobos. Alberto Santos-Dumont, Gilberto 
Freyre. or Joaquim Nabuco? 


In addition to the samba, Brazil offers 
another popular dance of African origin 
done mostly in the Bahia region to the 


accompaniment of clapping. songs, and 


drums. Is it the batuque, mambo, bambuco, 


or cueca? 


6. Country’s most touted tourist attrac- x 
tion is this Rio beach. Can you name it? 


Carnatba palm, found in extensive 
forests, produces a substance that beautifies 
your home and automobile. What is it? 


8. The Amazon, which lies mostly in 
Brazil. is about 3.900 miles long. Does it 
rank first. second, fourth. or tenth in length 
among the world’s rivers? 


9. Volta Redonda, industrial plant near 
Rio de Janeiro, is the nation’s largest manu- 
facturer of . Fill in the blank. 


10. Brazil is the world’s largest single 
coffee grower. Does it account for about 
1 3, 7/8, 3/5, or 1/10 of the world’s sup- 


ply ? 
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- Harvard University Press draws our attention to the fact that the 


caption on the picture of its building on page 18 of our July issue 

(with the article, “Imprint of Learning”) was wrong in saying that 

it produced its books last year “on $600,000 subsidy.” The figure 

taken from the comparison of departmental expenditure 

budgets, 1931-32 and 1951-52, in the report of the President of 

~ Harvard University for 1951-52, which listed Press expenditures 
for that year of $603,285.58. These expenditures were recovered 
from sales of books, Harvard University Press Director Thomas J. 
Wilson explains the true situation in the following letter: 


Dear Sirs: 
The figure, 
correctly quotes, is extremely 
dies are given on individual books by negotiation with author, or 
sponsoring department or group inside or outside the University. 
Of last year’s publications, totaling more than one hundred, more 

3 than three quarters were entirely unsubsidized. Subsidies on the 

others varied from a small percentage of manufacturing cost to 
complete manufacturing cost, but the total subsidies received last 
year would amount to a very small fraction of the figure you in- 
use. ... The figure printed . . . gives the impression that 
we already have more than ample oubeidy resources, which is, alas, 
very far from the truth. 


which your author, Dr. Harold W. Beniley, quite 
misleading. Our only subsi- 


Thomas J. Wilson 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


MORE RACIAL HARMONY 
Dear Sirs: 

Mr. Womack’s interesting letter [Amenicas, May English] 
‘prompts me to call attention to the fact that San Francisco is 
not the only U.S, city where discrimination against Negrces has 

= declined since World War Il, In Chicago, which is surely 


ay the “crossroads” of the U.S.A., one can also find many Negroes 
driving busses, trolleys, and El and subway trains. And on vehi- 
eles in neighborhoods where Negro population is sparse. 
The Negro population of Chicago has trebled since the start of 
a) War Il and now is larger than any southern city’s com- 
bined white and Negro Houston and New Orleans 
excepted. This would not be the case if these people did not 
find jobs. Of course, there is much room for improvement, espe- 
cially in the matter of housing. 
The character of Chicago's population has undergone an inter- 
etree sting change since the war. National groups that were almost 
ae xistent here before 1939 include Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, 
Pes American-born Japanese, and Letts. Besides the latter, other 
hen from Soviet-dominated eastern and central Europe have 
some what restored the old characte of the city’s “Little yhemia,” 


ie 
; 


“Polonia,” “Ukraine,” “Lituanica,” and “Deutschland.” However, 
most of these people are not grouped in well-defined areas, For 
example, within a mile of my place of work are four Mexican 

- restaurants, Puerto Rican movie house, a number of German, 

— Austrian, and Hungarian restaurants and taverns, a Hungarian 
es. colony, a solid block of Japanese stores and restaurants, 
two Polish daily newspapers, Negro places of business, a German 
movie house, a half dozen Italian pizzerias, a Yugoslav neighbor- 
hood, and Jewish, Armenian, Russian, Slovak, Filipino, Chinese, 

Hawaiian, Swiss, Swedish, and the ubiquitous Greek-American 
restaurants. 
John Switalski 


READING RECORD 
Dear Sirs: 
. We would like to take this opportunity to inform you that 
statistics division reveals that Americas, which we have 
carried on our shelves since the first issue, is consulted by more 
readers than any other periodical. 
Fernando Caro Molina 
Director, Jorge Garcés B. 
Cali, Colombia 


Chicago, Llinois 


SWAP SHOP 


Dear Sirs: 


I collect stamps, and would like to find pen pals in the Ameri- 
cas—but even though I write to those whose nomes appear in the 
Mail Bag, | get no answer. Probably they have received too many 
Will you therefore please publish my name 


letters before mine. 


and address for an exchange of stamps? 


Dear Sirs: 


I would like 


Elmer Whittaker 
Elm St., R.F.D. No. 1 


Taunton, Mass. 


to correspond with someone in Spanish and to | 


exchange impressions, stamps, newspapers, magazines, and books. 


Dear Sirs: 
I wish to exchange 


but French is also acceptable. 


postage 
decorations. | would prefer 


Norma Caballero 
Apartado No. 852 


hs San José, Costa Rica 


stamps, 


Gregory Babin 
$412 Tenth Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


after the name. 


Blanca Grau Yborra 
Canonigo Cebrian, 28 
Jativa, Valencia, Spain 


Maria Luisa Martin (S, E) 
Montes de Oca 27 
Suenos Aires, Argentina 


Montes de Oca 27 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Quispuis No. 1604 


Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Pedro Acosta (S) 
Calvo No. 568 


Cardenas, Cuba 


Maria Mattos (P, E, S, F) 
415 Conde de Itu 

Santo Amaro, Sao Paulo 
Brazil 


Antonio G. Villar (S, F, E) 

Pasaje de Carbonell No. 4, 
bajos CIN.) 

Barcelona, Spain 


Joan Bailey (E) 
130 East 51 Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Irene A. Rojas B. (S, E) 
Calle 9 No. 1022 
Ciudad Eva Perén 
Provincia de Bs, A. 
Argentina 


Maddalena Maria Negro (S) 


Ciudadela Feo. de Orellana 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. 
service should specify whether they want letters in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, or French. Where a language prefer- 
ence has been expressed it is indicated below by an initial 


Readers requesting this 


Roberta Spangler (S) 
8809 Point Avenue 
Niagara Falls, New York 


G. Gémez de Estavillo 
Apartado 13312 
Mexico, D.F. 


Miss Eula M. Ferguson (EB) 
514 W. Santa Gertrudis 
Kingsville, Texas 


Sonnia Mendoza Garcia (E,S) Pablo Deutsch 


Villatortosa - Unquillo 
Prov. Cordoba, Argentina 


Antonio Lépez (S, F, E) 
Coércega 384 bajos 
Barcelona, Spain 


Mr. M. Gomes (E, P) 
Caixa Postal No. 4965 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


José Villa Quintero (E, 5) 
Carrera 4" No. 5-60 
Bogota, Colombia 


Joan Gamble (E) 
865 West End Avenue 
New York 24, New York 


Olga Garcia 5. (S) 
l* Avenida 038 
Santiago, Chile 


military insignia, and | 
correspondence in English, 
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in a hemisphere-wide 


PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST 


I. The contest is open to all amateur photographers of the member countries of 
the Organization of American States, except employees of the Pan American 
Union and their immediate families. Closing date is October 1, 1953. Entries 
must be postmarked no later than that date. No entry fee is required. 
Subject matter must be typical of your country: people, places, things. Any 
number of photographs may be submitted by an entrant. 

Only unpublished photographs are eligible for the contest. 

Only black-and-white glossy prints will be judged. Touched-up or colored 
prints are not acceptable, nor should there be any signature on the photo- 
graphic surface. Size must be 8 x 10 inches. 

Photos should be sent by registered mail. They should be protected by card- 
board to avoid folding and cracking. Do not send negatives. 

Each print must have glued on the back a filled-in entry blank as provided 
here, or facsimile thereof. Please print or typewrite the information requested 
on the blank. 

All prints will be held for judging after October 1, 1953, and no entries will 
be returned. Announcement of winners will be published in the February 1954 
English, ond March 1954 Spanish and Portuguese, editions of AMERICAS. 
Our judges’ decisions will be final. In the event of a tie, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 

All entrants who win prizes will be required to lend original negatives before 
prizes are awarded. Winning photos will be published in AMERICAS with full 
credit to the photographer. They may also be included in an exhibit presented 
in the Pan American Union building in Washington, and later circulated 
throughout the United States. Non-prize-winning pictures acceptable to 
AMERICAS may be bought for single publication at the regular rate of $5.00, 
payable when used 

The best entry from each of the twenty-one American Republics will receive a 
prize of $25.00. A grand prize of $75.00 will be given for the best of the 
twenty-one winning photos. 

Address all entries to Photo Contest Editor, AMERICAS, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. We cannot enter into correspondence of any kind regard- 


ing entries. 


_ This entry blank, or facsimile thereof, must be glued to the back of each photograph 


entered. 


Name 


7 Street, or Box Number 
City 


Picture Title 


_ Where Made 


Lens Aperture and Shutter Speed 


Film Filter 
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—— bhetlhiid yen | 
of a journal published by 
| 


the Division of Philosophy, Letters 
AFIA 


and Sciences, Department of Cultural 
Revista Ivrenamenicana DE 


Affairs, Pan American Union 
Ivren-Awenican Review or Broviocaray 


Devoted to stimulating 
bibliographical activities 
pertinent to the Americas 


Presents articles, book reviews 
- and notes in any of the four 


official languages of the 
Organization ot American States 


Features a section of news reports 


contributed by a staff of 


correspondents in more than 


forty-five countries 


Contains a general bibliography 


of current books selected by 


subject specialists in 


twenty-six fields 


Subscription rates: $3.00 per year 


in the Americas and Spain, or 


its equivalent in the national 


currency of the respective 


countries; $3.50 in all other countries. 


Single copies, $1.25 


Orders may be sent to the agents 


of AMERICAS or directly to: 
Publications and Distribution Division, 


Pan American Union, 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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